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MRS. CURGENVEN OF CURGENVEN. 


BY §. BARING-GOULD, 
AUTHOR OF ‘MEHALAH,’ ‘COURT ROYAL,’ ETC. 


CHAPTER XX. 
ALICE. 


JUSTINIAN CURGENVEN experienced none of those vexations, in 
taking possession of the Curgenven estate, that marred the satis- 
faction of his father. He was not called upon for subscriptions, 
nor harassed for repairs. No one wanted him to speak at political 
meetings, and take the chair at missionary gatherings. He was 
as much courted as a prince, and felt all his consequence as heir 
apparent to the principality of Curgenven. Justinian had never 
thought disparagingly of himself, end now he was inclined to 
consider himself very highly indeed. He tossed his head, walked 
erect, was a little more careful about his dress—not to run about 
with his boot-strings untied, nor out-at-elbows. He cocked his 
cap consequentially, and stalked in the middle of the road. For 
the first few days Justinian was perfectly happy, as there was 
novelty in the situation, and variety in the objects presented to 
his eyes. What formerty he had looked at with curiosity, but 
had never been suffered to touch by Mrs. Curgenven, he now 
handled freely. Portions of the house to which he had never 
been invited he explored at will. But after a few days he began 
to feel bored. - He had not fitted into the new surroundings so 
as to feel comfortable in them. He lounged in a chair and 
yawned. He pulled down book a:fter book in the library, and 
found them alike old dull stuff. He: gravitated to his father, his 
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wonted companion, and found his father’s time taken up with 
business. The hilarity and offhandedness of Mr. Percival were 
gone; he was fagged, vexed, uneasy, and the boy’s humour took 
the same tinge of discouragement. Curgenven was large and 
splendid, but the Pill-box was cosy. ‘After all,’ thought Mr. 
Percival, ‘on my hundred and fifty I was jollier in the Pillbox.’ 
Justinian had not reached this depth of repining, but he began to 
admit that he regretted the free-and-easy, slouching, sufficient- 
unto-the-day life in the Pill-box. 

Unkind to Justinian Mrs. Curgenven had never been. She 
had felt interest in the boy, and regret that his education had 
been neglected. She had spoken to his father on this matter. 
Mr. Percival readily admitted that Justinian had not been kept 
to his books, nor taught submission to control. But this ad- 
mission led to no results. Percival did not fret himself over his 
son’s deficiencies, and he took no active steps to rectify what he 
knew was amiss. 

Mrs. Curgenven had never liked Percival, but she had never 
quarrelled with him. She was a woman of strict views as to the 
conduct of life, and her own ways were orderly in accordance 
with her principles. The easy indifference of Percival offended 
her. In her opinion, he exaggerated into defects the weaknesses 
of her husband. Lambert, if left to her, might have been kept 
in order, but he broke away from restraint and relapsed under 
the influence of his cousin. She had not openly discouraged the 
visits of Percival to Curgenven, but she had received him when 
he came without warmth, and had expressed no wish to see him 
again when he left. Her manner towards him had been civil 
and distant. 

Now that Percival was squire of Curgenven, Jane kept aloof, 
partly, perhaps, because it would be painful to her to revisit her 
former home, where she had been happy ; yet Mrs. Curgenven was 
not the woman to consider her own feelings; the main reason for her 
abstention was that the negative feeling towards Percival she had 


entertained in the past was converted into positive aversion since 
he let her understand that he believed in the marriage of Lambert . 


with Theresa, and that consequently her own position had been 
equivocal. She resolutely set her face against all inquiry into 
this matter, as she would have set it against an investigation 
into the authenticity of the Pentateuch, or into the legitimacy of 
the authority of the Crown. 
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When she met Mr. Percival, as she needs must, it was with 
the same tolerant condescension with which she would have con- 
versed with a Dissenting grocer or a Radical plumber. Percival, 
by admitting the possibility of a doubt as to her position being 
morally and legally unassailable, had fallen from that sublime 
sphere in which she moved, and in which were her convictions. 
She could stoop to speak with those who belonged to an inferior 
order of beings, but such converse must be carried on upon con- 
ditions. Of these there were two—either the member of that 
inferior order must be carried up in a brief ecstatic trance into 
her seventh heaven, there to be dazzled by her transcendent 
glory ; or she must herself descend, and be recognised as graciously 
descending, also for a brief space, to be a prophet of the truth 
and angel of revelation to those below. 

With Alice, Justinian had been on excellent terms. She was 
a bright, charming girl, oppressed by her mother, and effervescing 
with happiness when the pressure was for a while removed. She 
was delighted to associate with a cousin of about her own age, as 
she had no companions in the neighbourhood for whom she cared 
greatly. The independence of Justinian, his self-confidence, his 
unflagging good humour, affected her girlish imagination. She 
was disposed, in rebellious moods, to dispute the reiterated 
assertion of her mother that the young fellow was uneducated 
and ignorant as a boor. She admired his readiness of resource, 
his experimental knowledge of the world and of men, rare in a 
youth. But, indeed, Justinian’s years had been passed in scenes 
various, and among many strange persons; he was intelligent, he 
had observed much, and had acquired much from his father’s 
conversation—and his father had knocked about over all the 
quarters of the globe. 

Among the many methods adopted for stunting the intelli- 
gence by the directors of education is that of teaching geography 
by rote. Alice had been required to learn that of the United 
States in the approved manner. She had acquired a list of cities, 
states, rivers, mountains, the population of the towns, the alti- 
tude of the mountains, and the amount of cubic feet of water 
ralled down by the rivers. Her head had been stuffed with these 
solid but uninteresting facts, which happily a healthy and 
vigorous nature enables children so taught to reject immediately 
after their examination—as healthy and vigorous stomachs reject 
unwholesome, indigestible food. 
21—2 
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But Justinian had been in the ‘States.’ He had tarried more 
or less briefly in several of the towns, could describe them, could 
tell some incident that had befallen him or his father in them. 
At once the girl became interested, looked these places out on 
the map, and never after forgot them or their position. The 
Cape, New Zealand, China—Mr. Percival Curgenven had been 
everywhere, and had had droll experiences everywhere, all which 
had been retailed to his son, and his son retailed them to Alice, 
who laughed and identified these localities thenceforth. 

It was wonderful to her how readily Justinian could calculate, 
by ways of his own, in his head, and reach a result quicker and 
with more correctness than could she by rule on the slate. 

In a knowledge of history Justinian was deficient. But one 
rainy day, when he and his father were staying at Curgenven, he 
had asked Alice to tell him what she knew about the family 
portraits. Unhappily the traditions had been broken by the 
transfer of the estate from the old squire to Captain Lambert, so 
that what she knew she derived partly from stories her father 
remembered to have been told when he was a child, but chiefly 
from her mother, who, with somewhat pedantic precision, had 
remembered what had been told her by Squire Justinian in past 
days relative to the ancient Curgenvens. 

The young Justinian had a tolerably high opinion of his 
family, and was interested to hear about its past. But he 
became greatly confused in the history—he could not tell the 
order in which the English kings came, and was sensible of a 
little shame when Alice caught him out in an egregious chrono- 
logical blurider. 

‘The first portrait we have,’ said she, ‘is of a Ralph Cur- 
genven in the reign of James I.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Justinian, ‘I must read up that reign. Of course 
he did great things in it—fought in the Crusades, no doubt.’ 

‘How can you say such things, Justin? There had been no 
Crusades since 1270—that under Saint Louis, in which he died 
at Carthage. James I. of England and VI. of Scotland came to 
the throne in 1603 and died in 1625.’ 

‘To be sure,’ said Justinian abashed. ‘But there were Cur- 
genvens before that.’ 

‘O there were Curgenvens of Curgenven before the Conquest! ’ 

*I must read up the Conquest. No doubt they were most 
important people, and there is lots about them in history.’ 
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‘There were Curgenvens before the Heptarchy,’ said Alice; 
‘there must have been—the name is British.’ 

‘T’ll grind away at the Heptarchy,’ said Justinian. 

‘I really don’t know when there were not Curgenvens,’ said 
Alice. 

‘I say—lend us your Universal History. I'll have a good 
sweat at it, and then I shall know exactly where all the Curgenvens 
come.’ 

Thus, unconsciously, the two minds acted on each other, each 
opening the other to new interests. Alice exerted a softening 
and refining influence on Justinian, whose house was without a 
woman in it; and to Alice association with her cousin saved her 
mind from the paralysing effect of her mother’s unremittent 
drill. 

Since his arrival along with his father at the Manor House 
Justinian had seen little of his cousin. He had been too much 
engaged in exploring the house and the stables and gardens to 
give her a thought. Mrs. Curgenven had not been to the house, 
and he had not been to the rectory. 

At last, believing he had run through the gamut of the 
novelties, and become weary of having nothing to do, Justinian 
with his hands in his pockets sauntered to the stables—that 
place to which every idle boy gravitates instinctively. His father 
was out—the coachman had driven him into Liskeard—so that he 
knew he would not find him there, but he expected to find the 
groom, with his coat off and braces relaxed and cast down, sleeves 
turned up, currycombing a horse or washing a carriage. 

No one, however, was in the stable-yard, and Justinian strolled 
into the stables, and there heard a gentle voice speaking in terms 
of endearment to a grey pony in the loose-box. Justinian knew 
the voice at once, and his heart gave a leap. Alice was in the 
loose-box, coaxing her favourite riding cob, Jessica, and the 
young fellow went to her at once. If the truth must be told, his 
delight at hearing her sprang from selfishness. He desired to 
have some one to talk to, and some variety to the wearisome 
exploration of the contents of the house. 

He found Alice with her arms round the neck of the grey, 
caressing the beast, with her cheek laid against the head of 
Jessica, who was content to be fondled by her mistress. 

When Justinian entered the loose-box Alice looked up; uer 
eyes were moist. She coloured slightly, tossed back her hair from 
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her face, and said apologetically, ‘I ventured here to say good-bye 
to Jessica.’ 

‘Why say good-bye ?’ 

‘Because Jessica is no longer mine. She belongs to you now 
—so mamma says.’ 

‘Oh, stuff! She has always been yours, Alice. Of course she 
remains yours.’ 

‘But you will want a cob.’ 

‘Not such a cob as that,’ said the boy disdainfully. ‘I want 
a creature fourteen and a half hands high, and with more spirit 
than the old grey.’ 

‘Thank you, Justin, but I don’t fancy we can afford to keep 
her now.’ 

‘Rubbish! Of course you can. I will keep her here for you 
if your mother makes any demur. She is always at your service, 
she is yours, not mine; and as for the bit of grass she eats, and 
the oats—who thinks any odds of that ?’ 

‘You are a good, kind cousin,’ said Alice, putting out her 
hand to him over the back of the cob; ‘I shall always feel thank- 
ful to you. I didn’t want my darling pet to get into bad hands, 
You will see to that. As to my keeping Jessica, that must be as 
mamma and grandpapa think. You know grandpapa has a 
Mission-woman and a Scripture Reader, and so can’t also keep a 
pair. He says if he could do with one only then he might havea 
second horse, but people might object, and so he is obliged to 
do with one horse to hack at everything. Perhaps,’ considered 
Alice, ‘if he could have a Mission-child, a ministering angel, that 
wouldn’t cost more than half, and then he might allow me to 
keep a pony. You see the Scripture Reader has to deliver tracts, 
and the cost of the tracts adds to the expense.’ 

‘Come along, Alice,’ said Justinian, ‘let us go for a ride or 
the moors. I’m so dull and stupid at the Manor, and papa is 
away, gone to see old Physic, so I have no one to talk to, and 
away from the Pill-box, nothing to do.’ 

‘I shall be delighted. Mamma is about collecting pennies 
from the old women for Anglo-Israel. She says that the sub- 
scriptions have got behind since dear papa’s death. She could 
not attend to them for a quarter.’ 

But what are you going to ride?’ 
My horse has not come yet. Pike is going to get mea 
feanty, one that will turn over a stone wall without blinking. 
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You ride and I will run by your side. I'll saddle Jessica for you. 
Never mind the groom.’ 

All Justinian’s good spirits had returned; he laughed and 
chattered, as he walked beside Alice mounted on her cob. They 
went out through the gates that led from the grounds and the 
birch-woods upon the furzy moor. The land rose rapidly, conse- 
quently there was no question of Alice putting her pony to the 
trot and of Justinian running. At her side he kept looking 
up into her bright face, and making her laugh with his odd 
sallies, 

The fresh air blowing over the moors fluttered Alice’s hair 
about her face, and made her cheeks glow and her eyes sparkle. 

‘I say, cousin,’ said Justinian, ‘this is jolly; now I am at the 
Manor, we shall go about together and see all that is to be seen 
on the moors.’ Then it flashed on him that he had spoken 
unfeelingly, not considering her loss in the thought of his gain. 
He became red and confused : ‘ You know what I mean, Alice, I’m 
not such a cad as to mean anything that may give you pain. All 
I want to say is, that I’m awfully glad we are near each other 
now instead of being as before nine miles apart.’ 

‘I am quite sure you never intended to say, never thought 
even, anything but what was kind and courteous.’ 

‘I say, Alice, by George! who is that ?’ 

They had reached a broad sweep of fairly level down, and 
over this was galloping a girl on the back of a wild moorland 
pony, without saddle or bridle, astride, directing her horse by a 
halter, and with shouts. Her hat had fallen between her shoulders 
and her red hair was flying about her head. She was directing 
the pony to leap the gorse bushes, and thread its way at a canter 
among masses of dispersed granite. 

‘That ?’ said Alice. ‘Oh, Esther! It could be none other.’ 

‘To be sure. I thought I had seen her before somewhere.’ 








CHAPTER XXI. 
TOLMENNA. 
No sooner did Esther Morideg catch sight of Justinian and Alice 
Curgenven, than she turned the head of her horse, lashed it with 


a bunch of furze she held in her left hand, and came plunging 
toward them over all obstacles, at headlong speed, in a manner 
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impossible with any steed not reared on the rugged granite moors, 
When she reached them she drew up. 

‘What are you doing here? Why are you come to the 
moor ?’ she asked. 

‘Esther,’ answered Alice, ‘may we not visit your kingdom 
without a passport ?’ 

‘I don’t know what you mean.’ 

‘I am coming on your own invitation,’ said Justinian, ‘to see 
your house and make the acquaintance of your grandfather.’ 

‘Our house you can see, as long as it is ours,’ answered the 
girl, leaping from the back of the horse, withdrawing the halter, 
and with a cut of the furze bush dismissing the creature from 
bondage, as an ancient Roman manumitted a slave. ‘But 
gran’fer, he’s in prison and don’t come out till the end o’ the 
week,’ 

‘In prison!’ repeated Justinian. 

‘Yes,’ said the girl, striding along by the side of the boy. 
‘And I reckon he’ll go there ag’in afore long for sum’at better 
nor last time.’ 

‘What has he done ?’ 

‘Oh!’ said Esther, putting her hands behind her head, twist- 
ing her red gold hair into a knot, then stooping and rending 
sprigs of heather, and pinning up her locks withthem. ‘Oh, it’s 
all along o’ Lawyer Physic. Gran’fer he knocked ’m down, he 
did.’ 

‘ Why—what had Mr. Physic done ?’ 

‘ Done—iverything what he oughtn’t to ha’ done, sure.’ 

She turned and looked full in Justinian’s face. ‘I'd like to 
have thickey fuzz-bush i’ my hand, and beat old Physic wi’ it, I 
would, and for sure I wad’n spare him. I’d cut him over the back 
and right across the face.’ 

‘But what is this all about?’ 

‘It’s all about Tolmenna. About what else shu’d it be?’ 

‘Is that your house ?’ 

‘Yes it be—sartain sure, if us can keep it. But Lawyer 
Physic he sez, sez he, he’s gone and bought the land, and is agoing 
to hev a mine there. I know th’ ow’d volkes were arter tin here- 
about, ages agone. I know it—there be their works, and the 
pixies’ hammers you can hear now i’ the adits, and whear you 
hear the pixies at work there for sartain is a lode.’ 

‘He has bought the land, do you say ?’ 
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‘I believe the matter stands thus,’ said Alice. ‘Mr. Physic has 
purchased some of this moorland, and wants to get up a company 
to work the tin on it. He has given Roger Morideg notice to 
quit his cottage.’ 

‘And he’s not going to quit,’ said Esther, savagely stamping 
on the short turf. ‘ Gran’fer, his vayther, he built the house, and 
gran’fer were a little boy at the time and helped ’n to roll the 
stones and cut the fearn [fern] for the thatch.’ 

‘Then you think the house belongs to you ?’ 

‘For sure sartain. Gran’fer’s vayther he built’n. Don’t that 
mak’ it his ?’ 

‘Not unless the land were his on which he built it.’ 

‘O the land!’ said Esther impatiently; ‘ gran’fer’s paid a 
shillin’ every Lady [day] for that, an’ he don’t deny he’ll go on 
paying—he’s never got hindermost i’ his paying.’ 

‘Then, Esther,’ said Justinian, ‘I am sorry for you, but as far 
as I can see you have no redress. However, I will speak to my 
father about it—he has, of course, great influence with Mr. Physic 
—and he will see whether he can prevail on him not to press you 
to quit.’ 

‘Us won’t quit. Us’ll stick there like moss to the stones.’ 

‘But what has that to do with your grandfather’s being in 
prison ?’ asked the boy. 

‘Why, gran’fer knocked Lawyer Physic down, when he came 
to say he’d turn ’n out, and hav’ th’ ou’d house down.’ 

‘ He had no right to lay his hands on him.’ 

‘He didn’t, he knocked ’n down wi’ a stone; a stone I reckon 
bean’t so soft as is a hand.’ 

‘I am afraid this will create a prejudice against him.’ 

¢ He’ll knock ’n down wi’ sum/’at harder nora stone if he comes 
here again, and if gran’fer don’t, I will.’ 

‘T’ll tell you what I will do,’ said Alice, ‘I'll get my grand- 
father, the rector, to interfere.’ 

‘I don’t want he,’ retorted Esther somewhat contemptuously. 
‘I know very well what he'll do. He'll go and give six very good 
reasons for Roger be in his right, and then he’ll turn about and 
give half a dozen why Lawyer Physic be all i’ his right ; and then 
he'll go away thinking he’s a peacemaker and the blessing on 
peacemakers be his—and he’s left the muddle jist where he found 
it, not a bit and crumb better. But, there, I niver meant to say 
nothing to cross you, Miss Alice, us be too good friends for that. 

21—5 
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Gran’mother sez as some volks be good granite and some volks 
be elvan, and some be tin.’ 

‘What is elvan?’ asked Justinian. 

‘Elvan! I thought every fool knowed that. Elvan be asort 
o’ stone as is no good at all, goes to powder, but where elvan be 
there be tin, for sure sartain. You can’t do nothing wi’ elvan; 
*taint builder’s stone, ’taint metal, but it be between the two, and 
no good for naught but to say that where it be, there be tin. I 
reckon Pass’n Pamphlet be elvan. If you want to find this or 
that, you mun look o’ one side o’ him or t’other.’ 

‘ Well, never mind about my grandfather,’ said Alice, some- 
what annoyed, but also not a little amused, for children and the 
ignorant take the measure of a man and discover his weaknesses 
with marvellous acuteness ; ‘what is to be done with regard to 
Tolmenna ?’ 

‘Knock Lawyer Physic on the head,’ said Esther with confi- 
dence, ‘ and do’t better next time than did gran’fer wi’ a stone. I 
reckon,’ she added with a laugh, ‘he knocked ’n wi’ a bit o’ 
elvan by mistake.’ 

‘You should not harbour such thoughts, Esther,’ said Alice 
gravely. 

‘Why not? He’d turn us out o’ our house as gran’fer and 
his ou’d vayther builded, and where I’ve a lived a’ my life, and I 
love every stone o’ it—every stone as he’d tear down.’ Then 
defiantly, ‘I don’t care if I doit. Nobody never would catch me 
and put me i’ prison. I could run and hide. I know these 
moors, and there’s scores and scores o’ places for hiding. Why, 
looky here.’ 

She pointed. They had reached a depression in the surface 
of the moor between two eminences, there were heaps and hol- 
lows in a line from the highest point to the bottom of the valley. 
‘See! all this the ou’d volks ha’ streamed for tin, and they’ve 
made their adits and their levels, and it’s a reg’lar rabbit-burrow 
to them as knows it.’ 

The moor was furrowed as though it had at one time been 
subject to the rush of furious torrents at the melting of masses of 
snow. This was now all, or nearly all, clothed with scanty turf 
and dense grey moss, and the stones were so belichened as to 
assimilate with the moss in one tone of silvery grey. 

‘Look here,’ said Esther. ‘I know well what the old men 
did. First they grubbed the elvan after tin as far as they could 
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down wi’out going underground. Do’y see now where their 
works be? Well, then they got a bit boulder, and they sunk 
prospectin’ pits. Thickey there be one.’ She pointed toa hollow 
like a pock-mark in the face of the moor, but with a grass-covered 
heap thrown up on the lower side of it. ‘They dug down there, 
till they hit a lode, and then they went bouldly on after it for a 
way, and then they got feared they was too long i’ the dark, and 
up they worked to the light again. Look ! There’s one of the places 
they came up at. There’s most o’ these here prospectin’ holes be 
choked up wi’ rummage. But there be some as I knows as 
bean’t. I can go down’n and run along underground—like a 
rabbit or a rat, and nobody could niver find me—and come up 
just when I’d a mind to.’ 

In another moment the house was reached. It was a low 
one-storey erection of the rudest description; great granite un- 
shaped blocks piled one on another, bedded in clay and moss ; no 
mortar had been used. The walls were thick—-six feet, rudely 
faced outward and inward, and filled in with rubble in the middle. 
A brush of whitewash had been given to the door-jambs, and to 
the window-frames. The roof was thatched with ferns only, or 
ferns and turf together, and was nearly as thick as the walls; it 
was supported on massive oak rafters. A high wall or hedge of 
stones inclosed a space before the cottage, cutting off all prospect 
and excluding much sun; but such walls were erected to screen 
the fronts of houses from wind and rain, as well as to protect 
them from invasion by the half-wild horses and cattle that roamed 
the moors, and which, in stormy weather, or out of wanton 
curiosity, unless kept at a distance, would drive their heads 
through windows, and thrust themselves wholly in at doors. 

The cottage interior was gloomy ; the entrance was not imme- 
diately into the sitting-room, but into a sort of stable occupied by 
poultry, a cow, a rude cart, and a number of old barrels and more 
or less fragmentary articles of husbandry. A side door by a 
granite step admitted to the kitchen-chamber. In this room 
there was a ceiling of boards, and below the boards the entire 
surface was ribbed with rods, extending the width of the apart- 
ment, fastened to the rafters, and this rack that occupied the 
superficies constituted the wardrobe, store-closet, and treasury of 
the household. Guns, tools, garments, boots, shoes, groceries, 
were immediately overhead, reached readily by the hand, as the 
room was but six feet high. Nodrier or more accessible spot could 
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have been desired, and such contrivances were general on the 
moors till of late years. In the moist atmosphere goods thus 
held aloft overhead were kept from moth and mildew, and became 
impregnated with peat smoke, that gave them a peculiar colour 
and savour. 

On entering the room, which was unoccupied, Justinian and 
Alice could at first discern little after having been out in the full 
glare of day. But by degrees their eyes became accustomed to 
the dusk, and then Justinian exclaimed, as he pointed to a line 
hanging by the great fireplace, into which feathers were knotted, 
‘Why, what in the name of wonder is this ?’ 

Esther went up to the line. It was composed of black wool, 
white and brown thread, entwined together, and at every two or 
three inches was looped about a bunch of cock’s or pheasant’s or 
moorhen’s feathers, set alternately. The line had been fastened 
to the rail overhead, and a low stool was at the hearthstone below 
it; the plaiter of the chain was away, and the web was incomplete, 
Esther laughed. 

‘This be a witch-ladder,’ she said. ‘Gran’mother be a making 
on’t. Her don’t hold wi’ gran’fer’s ways, knocking volk about 
the head wi’ a stone. Her say, “ Leave it to me, and I'll finish ’em 
my way.” I reckon thickey witch-ladder be a made for Lawyer . 
Physic.’ ‘ 

‘And what will Lawyer Physic do with it when he gets it?’ 
asked the boy. 

‘He'll never get it, but it’ll get him,’ answered Esther. ‘ Do’y 
mean to tell me you don’t know what a witch-ladder be? Lor’-a- 
mussy—what be the good o’ schules when it leaves scholards so 
tottle ignorant? I'll telly what it be. Her hev’ wove and 
knotted into thickey ladder every ill her can mention. There be 
every kind o’ pains and aches in they knots and they feathers ; 
and when gran’mother hev’ done the ladder her’ll tie a stone to 
the end and sink it i’ Dosmare Pool, and ivery ill wish ull find a 
way, one after the other, to the j’ints and bones and head and 
limbs, o’ Lawyer Physic. See if they don’t.’ 

‘Oh, Esther!’ exclaimed Alice, shocked at what she heard. 
‘This is as wicked as it is to strike Mr. Physic with a 
stone.’ 

‘Why is it?’ asked the girl defiantly. ‘ He’s got his money 
and his law, and the perlice to do for him what he likes, and 
what hev’ we poor folks got? I reckon us must help ourselves 
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as best us can, if not wi’ moor-stones, then wi’ ill wishes tied 
into witch-ladders.’ 

‘It is ridiculous,’ said Justinian. ‘I shouldn’t mind any 
number of witch-ladders being woven for me, but I would be 
spared the cobble-stones.’ 

‘You shall have neither on ’em, never,’ exclaimed Esther; 
‘never naught but good wishes and kind will—there, I swear 
that, my young squire.’ She laid hold of him with both her 
hands and shook him in friendly mood. 

‘But really, Esther,’ persisted the young fellow, ‘I cannot 
understand any human being who pretends to have reason 
believing in such rubbish.’ 

‘You say that—you!’ exclaimed the girl, again shaking him, 
but in a less friendly manner. ‘What ’ud you be if gran’mother 
hadn’t a turned her apron ?’ 

Justinian liberated himself, and burst into laughter. 

‘Ay!’ said Esther, somewhat angrily, ‘you may laugh, but 
it be true as daylight. Gran’mother were angered wi’ Mrs. 
Curgenven, and her shooked off her good luck from her and 
turned all her luck backsyforemost. And from that hour every- 
thing hev’ gone again’ her. The lady be cast out of the house, 
has lost her husband, and you and your father be in her place. My 
gran’mother did that. Ask Mrs. Curgenven—ask Miss Alice if it 
weren’t so?’ Then, conscious that she had struck on a painful 
subject, she added, ‘See, what an ill thing it be, when the good 
luck be turned off one it be turned off from others as well. 
Gran’mother niver meant no harm by you, Miss Alice, niver ; 
but when her tooked the good days away from your mother, her 
couldn’t do other but take the os away from you too; but 
I'll make all well to once if I can.’ 

Justinian was conscious that the change in the fortunes of 
Alice and her mother was an unpleasant topic—must be distress- 
ing for his cousin to hear commented on, and he endeavoured to 
divert the thoughts of Esther once more to the ladder. 

‘ Now, Esther, can you, as a rational being, look me in the 
face, and say that you believe in such stuff as this lot of twist and 
feathers doing anyone harm ?’ 

‘Ay, I can,’ replied the girl with assurance, and she fixed 
her large brown lustrous eyes on his. ‘It’s in reason. Don’t 
gran’mother knot an ill wish into every loop her make wi’ the 
veathers? And don’t the threefold cord hold ’em together? And 
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where else be they if they bain’t there? Then when the ladder 
be down i’ Dosmare Pool, as the water unlooses and rots the ties, 
up comes the wishes, one after the other, and away they goes 
right on end to Lawyer Physic. I’ve a zeed un comin’ up scores 
o’ times. You can zee ’em yourself. Go to Dosmare Pool and 
look into the water, and you'll zee thete’ll come up a soort 0’ 
bubble, and when her gets to the top her’s gone—them is the ill- 
wishes other volks ha’ tied in the witch-ladders they’ve let down 
there. And when gran’mother ha’ done her’n and let’n down 
you'll see her wishes, as the knots loose, come up just the same 
way.’ 

Justinian was provoked at the ignorance and superstition of 
the girl, but he let her speak on that she might not recur to the 
former topic. However, she went back to it nevertheless, for she 
said, ‘ But that’s naught to do wi’ the ill luck gran’mother sent to 
Mrs. Curgenven, and that has come on her heavier nor ever 
gran’mother minded it should. But as it canna’ be ondone 
what ha’ happ’d, see if I canna’ make better for what is to come. 
Do’y know why this house be called Tolmenna?—no, I reckon 
not; but I’ve heard gran’fer say that in the old Cornish tongue 
it mean’d the Great Stone wi’ a hole through ’n, and sure enough 
there her be in the linney. You go round,’ she said to Justinian, 
‘by the outzide till tha come to the great stone set up on end 
in the wall. You'll zee the hole sure enough, but her’s stopped 
wi’ a wisp o’ hay. T’ll pull ’n out.’ 

Justinian left the house as directed. 

The stone in question was easily found ; it stood up, a slab of 
granite some nine feet high and eight or nine wide, and in it, 
about three feet above the soil, a circular hole had been artificially 
but rudely cut through it. 

Esther had brought Alice into the outbuilding that served as 
antechamber to the house proper, and going to the back drew 
away a wad of hay, and the light and air poured in through the 
orifice. 

‘ Now,’ said the girl to Justinian, who stood without, ‘ thrust 
in your hand.’ 

He put his arm through, as commanded. 

‘And you, Miss Alice, take the young squire’s hand.’ P 

Alice, much amused, and to humour the wild girl, did as she 
was bidden. 

Then Esther, tearing open her collar, drew from her neck 
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a coral chain over her head, and she wound it about their united 
hands. 

‘I’ve heard gran’mother say,’ she said, standing by their 
bound hands, ‘as in the ou’d ancient time the volk used to do 
this and was married thereby fast as heaven and airth cu’d make 
‘em. And I’ve made you double fast, I have, wi’ my pixy chain. 
You’re one afore heaven above and airth beneath, and a’ the 
pixies as well, so I’ve mended what was amiss, and you'll get back 
again to Curgenven, and get the young squire too.’ 

Then suddenly, moved by a new impulse, she withdrew the 
chain and ran away—ran from the cottage, fled among the rocks, 
threw herself down in a hidden nook, and tossed from side to 
side in a storm of tears. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


A REBELLION. 


Mr. PERCIVAL CURGENVEN sat in the study. A good many houses 
have rooms so designated though never used for that concentra- 
tion of thought whichis implied by the name. Captain Lambert 
had preferred his smoking-room in the Bungalow as a quiet retreat 
to which he could retire, and where he could lounge and enjoy his 
cigar, and let his thoughts drift to and fro as seaweed in chopped 
waves in a vortex of currents. All business he had thrown off 
himself upon the shoulders of agent and wife. Now Mr. Percival 
had discovered that much came upon him, the consideration of 
which he was not in a position to devolve on others. And chief 
of this was that day-and-night-mare of all housekeepers, the 
servants. 

Percival had thought that he was freed from solicitude on this 
head when he constituted his faithful old factotum at the Pill- 
box, Bathsheba Trefry, housekeeper in Curgenven. She was 
severely conscientious, grim, but good-natured towards children 
and animals. In the Pill-box she had not been brought into re- 
lation with other servants, as the only assistant kept there was a 
temporary charwoman. She had acted as Percival’s housekeeper, 
cook, parlour- and chamber-maid at Liskeard, and must accordingly 
know the several duties appertaining to these separate offices. 
None could therefore be better calculated to superintend the 
several servants who would relieve her ot these duties. She wasa 
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strict woman, and would be able to keep the younger servants in 
order. But the domestics whom Percival found in the house, and 
whom he, ignorant and inexperienced in such matters, had en- 
gaged to remain on, rose in revolt. Mrs. Bounce, the cook, Mr. 
Tombs, the butler, Charles, the fair and feeble footman, Mary Jane, 
the upper housemaid, and Rose-Anne, the under-housemaid, and 
Thomas, the boot and shoe boy—were indignant and resolved not 
to endure this elevation over their heads of ‘an old frump,’ and 
the cook told Mrs. Trefry as much in forcible terms, not sparing 
her the frumpish designation. Bathsheba appealed to her master, 
and Mr. Percival, in a sanguine spirit, sent for the cook into his 
study, believing that a word from him would oil and allay the 
troubled waters. But he was doomed to discover that such 
domestic storms are not to be appeased by a drop of good advice ; 
that the interference of the master works the storm into a hurri- 
cane. 

Mrs. Bounce, who appeared red in the face and puffing, 
had assumed an air of defiance before she entered the study, and 
had fortified her resolution to brave the master by that means 
to which cooks are supposed not infrequently to have recourse. 

She listened with lack-lustre eye and pursed-up lips to what 
Mr. Percival had to say, and then, suddenly, the torrent of her words 
poured forth. She commented on the ridiculous figure Mrs. Trefry 
cut with her antiquated dress, on her manner of doing up her hair, 
on her sniffing, on the tone of her voice and the texture of her skin, 
on the baseness of her character in having served for twelve 
pounds—in an incautious moment Bathsheba had let out this 
damning fact—on the gross and unpardonable insult offered to 
herself, a lady who condescended to see that the kitchenmaid did 
all her dirty work for forty pounds, in having pitchforked above 
her a person, a creature, who had served as maid-of-all-work on 
twelve pounds. Mrs. Bounce would tell Mr. Curgenven what 
she thought of Mrs. Trefry, how she was disposed to designate her 
—she was an old frump, and when that was said she had said all. 
Nevertheless Mrs. Bounce did not show that she had said all when 
she had employed that expletive. That woman had ‘the im- 
perence to give herself hairs over her, a woman as knowed nothing 
of what a gentleman’s cook ought to be.’ 

Mr. Curgenven had sprung up, unable to endure further the 
rush of the cook’s words ; he caught her by the shoulders, spun her 
round and thrust her through the study door. Mrs. Bounce was 
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not silenced by this means; she raised her voice to a higher pitch, 
she shouted in the hall, on the stairs: ‘As how she had been 
accustomed to be in gentlemen’s establishments, and she wouldn’t 
demean herself by staying another hour in an ’ouse where there 
was a master as didn’t know how to be’ave himself to ladies, who 
was bringing in all the rag and bobtail acquaintance of his beggar 
days to fill the place of respectable servants. She knowed, she 
did, ’ow as Mr. Percival ’ad’eld his ’at for the twopences the captain 
‘ad chucked to him. She knowed as he ’ad ’ad nothing to live on but 
what the captain ’ad given ’im. She snapped her fingers in his face, 
and when she’d got ’er wages, she’d go off direct, and never trouble 
‘im for a char-acter,’ and so on and so on. 

Mr. Curgenven rang the bell. 

The butler entered. 

‘Send for the policeman to remove that woman,’ said Percival, 
fuming with rage. 

Instead of replying, the butler shut the door behind him, as- 
sumed an unbutlerian expression of face and said, ‘I beg your 
pardon, sir, but I want to know if I shall forfeit a month’s wages if I 
go at once, or whether I shall be forced to remain my four weeks, 
which ’ud be unpleasant to all parties. I’d rayther go, sir, with 
my wage in my pocket than stay and break the decanter, and run 
my helbow through the plate-glass window, and let the barrel of 
ale run to waste, all of which might happen if I was forced to re- 
main for my wage till thisday month. At the same time, sir, I’m 
open to an arrangement. I don’t mind, to oblige you, sir, staying 
on till I find another place as will suit me, if you'll be good 
enough to send that old woman, Mrs. Trefry, about her business.’ 

‘Most certainly not. Go and be hanged! You’ve given me 
notice—pack at once.’ 

‘ My wages, sir—I’m content to stay if——’ 

‘Get out of my sight!’ 

The butler darted back as Mr. Curgenven caught up a square 
ruler and, whisking it over his head, made as though he would throw 
it at him. He slammed the library door after him as a declara- 
tion of hostilities, much as a man-of-war discharges a gun across 
the bows of a vessel that belongs to a rival power to bid her stand 
and engage. Then in burst, without knocking, the upper and 
under housemaids, their bosoms heaving, and both speaking to- 
gether. 

‘They wanted to know whether Mr. Curgenven had ordered 
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that they was to sleep together? They’d always been accustomed 
to have separate rooms and beds, as was the way in all gentlemen’s 
houses, but Mrs. Trefry had gone and said as how that she didn’t: 
see why there should be such a lot of servants’ rooms occupied, 
and that they was to have one room between ’em. *T'wasn’t as how 
Jane had any fault to find with Rose-Anne nor had Rose-Anne any 
fault to find with Mary Jane, but a principle was involved. Was 
they to have only one basin, and one towel? Where was it all to 
end? Would Mr. Curgenven come and look at the rooms, and 
measure the bed, and see if there were accommodation enough for 
them two? And what did Mrs. Trefry mean by giving them a bit 
of yellow soap, when they had always been accustomed to brown 
Windsor ? Would Mr. Curgenven try the soap himself and see if it 
were fitting for their skins? Had Mr. Curgenven authorised Mrs. 
Trefry to bid them mend the muslin blind at the window that was 
tore? And if so, which wastodoit? It wasn’t Jane’s place, and it 
wasn’t Rose’s place. And if one of them must do it, would he find 
them the cotton and needle? and athimble? and not object if 
his room were not tidied for twenty-four hours, nor his bed made. 
They couldn’t do everything. If they was to do his room, how 
could they run the tear in the muslin blind? And if they was 
forced like slaves to mend the blind, how was his room to be 
done? They would like to know . 

Mr. Curgenven put his hands to his ears and ran round his 
library table, till the maids unable to obtain satisfaction retired in 
wrath and disgust. Then Percival threw himself down in his arm~- 
chair, and dropping his hands by his side, said, ‘I wish I were back 
in the Pill-box.’ 

He was not left quiet many minutes before Bathsheba burst 
in, in livid rage, dragging in the boot and knife boy by the arm. 

‘ Master !’ gasped she, ‘look at this little idle toad! There’s 
the pore pigs ha’ been and never had no meat these three days— 
and they’re a squallin’ their very lungs away. I told him he was 
to take the kitchen waste to the stye, instead of Keziah—every- 
thing is put on that girl—he does naught but loaf about, and he © 
said he wouldn’t. He didn’t say it outright tome, or I’d ha’ boxed 
his donkey ears; but he said it to Keziah, and I stopped her as 
she was trundling a barrow full o’ potato parings and throwed 
away apples, and crusts of bread, and remains o’ tarts and puddings, 
and soups as have turned sour, and lots of butter and cream, 
and jam and cake, and pickles and fat meat, and what not—all for 
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the pigs. I said she wasn’t to take it, and a sin and shame it is 
that so much should go to the pigs, and I said that this idle young 
toad was to feed the pigs, and he hasn’t done it; and they’ve been 
starving these three days—all because of him ; and there’s like to 
be a summons took out against you, sir, for cruelty to animals— 
all because of this lazy Tom.’ 

‘I don’t care,’ said the sullen boy. ‘’Tain’t my place. I’ve 
passed the fourth standard. ‘Taint decent as I should mind 
pigs.’ 

‘And then, master!’ pursued the irate housekeeper, ‘ the pigs’ 
trough is chock full of dirt of all kinds—broken best service dishes 
(I saw a well-dish cracked and throwed there)—and I picked a 
silver teaspoon with the crest on it out of the muck, and there’s 
cinders and pigs’ bedding and all kinds o’ dirt in their trough. 
And that’s not been cleaned out for months, and the stye be over 
knee-deep in filth, no bedding of clean straw for the pore beasts. 
I told this jackanapes he was to clean ’em out, and he says it’s no 
business of his.’ 

‘I don’t care,’ said the sulky boy, ‘’taint for fourth standards 
to soil their hands wi’ pigs.’ 

‘If you can’t do your work you shall go,’ said Mr. Curgenven. 

*I don’t care,’ retorted the lad ; ‘ vayther said I wasn’t to stay if 
I didn’t like the place. I can get a clerkship in the Bank o’ 
England I reckon. I’ve gone through the fourth standard.’ 

‘ Yes—let him go, master,’ said the old woman ; ‘ he’s no good 
—none of them are good, but Keziah. She does all the work of 
the house, and gets least wage.’ 

‘Double her wage at once,’ said Mr. Curgenven, and threw 
himself back in the chair. 

Mrs. Trefry sent the boy from the room, and then shut the 
door behind her. 

‘ Master,’ said she, ‘I think I’m bound to tell you that you 
may know what todo. I’ve heard a thing or two, and you’d best 
inquire into it. The head gardener here, I’ve been informed, 
don’t do right by his master. Captain Curgenven had a dead horse 
put to the roots o’ the vines, and he dug him up and sold the 
bones to the old chap as goes round buying rags and bones. So 
he robbed the vines, and as he disturbed their roots, there have 
been no grapes this autumn. Then he has sold the tomatoes, and 
the melons, and the cucumbers, and the pineapples, and the 
cherries and plums—and the vegetables, every week he sends ina 
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couple o’ hampers of fruit and greens to the market at Liskeard 
and pockets the money. The captain knew nothing about it. 


And I’m informed, after a little hailstorm, he went and broke half 


the panes o’ glass in the conservatory and sent for the plumber and 
glazier from Liskeard, who tipped him half-a-crown for his trouble, 
and he’s alwaysrunning short of garden tools so as to have to order 
more from the ironmonger, who gives hima Christmas-box for his 
obligingness ; and half the seeds and roots ordered don’t come up, 
for why—he gets an acknowledgment from the seedsman to let 
him pass on to him the old seeds as be no good—and get the 
master to pay for ’em as new and sound.’ 

‘He shall have the sack at once,’ said Mr. Curgenven, and he 
jumped out of the low window upon the gravel drive and strode 
away in quest of the gardener. 

Mr. Quash, the gardener, received his dismissal with haughty 
indignation. 

‘I know what it means,’ said he. ‘Some one has been telling 
lies ; and who that is I don’t pretend not to know, and it’s just as 
well you should be informed, sir. It’s the keeper Jarvis, it is, and 
I'll just tell you the why, sir. Mr. Jarvis be uncommon put out, 
he be, because I’ve denied him apricots this autumn, for as how 
there were not enough for the house. Grapes I could not let him 
have; there was a misfortune to the vines, and he’s expected to 
be supplied with potatoes to save him the trouble of growing them 
himself. We ran short of them too, and so I couldn’t furnish 
him ; and he has took it in dudgeon, and has made up a parcel of 
lies about me. But I can tell tales too. You may ask for your- 
self where all the pheasants and the partridges go. You may go 
up to the mail cart at seven-forty in the evening and ask what be 
the meaning of a basket as is directed to the dealer in game at 
Liskeard, as is often put into the mail cart just as it starts; and, 
sir, you may inquire why the guard of the coach, when he gets off 
at Trevisa Hill to hook up the shoe, picks up sum’at from behind 
a hedge just by the gate and chucks it into the boot. If that 
bean’t pheasants for the Plymouth market I’m mistaken greatly.’ 

Mr. Curgenven walked back from the gardens. ‘I shall have 
to dismiss the keeper also,’ said he. Then he saw the footman 
coming to him without any hat or cap on his fair head. 

‘I beg your pardon, sir,’ said the young man, blushing to the 
roots of his tow-coloured hair, ‘ but I am awful sorry to say I must 
give notice.’ 
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* Oh,’ said Percival ; ‘ what for, pray?’ 

‘Well, sir, I’m awful grieved, but you see, sir, I’ve been com- 
fortable here, and would awfully like to stay, but I can’t. You 
see, sir, unbeknown to the late missus, cook and I was married.’ 

‘Why, bless me! she’s old enough to be your mother.’ 

‘No, sir! not quite. She’s only fourteen years older than 
me. And, you see, sir, she’d be in an awful way if I wasn’t to 
go as well as she. I’m very sorry, very, sir, to seem to disoblige 
you and put you to any inconvenience, but—I suppose Keziah 
stays.’ 

‘Yes, I suppose so.’ 

‘Then, sir, I can’t. My missus, the cook, is that awful jealous 
of Keziah that she’d never leave me behind where Keziah be. 
*Tain’t as though I gave any occasion for her,’ he said, getting 
very pink, ‘but cook do put things on to the poor girl, and do call 
her such names, and never lets her have no peace, that I did once 
say I did think she was rayther bad used; and since then, Mrs. 
Bounce—I mean my wife—have been in that awful rampage 
about Keziah, and that awful suspicious and jealous of us, that I 
haven’t even dared to speak to or look the way of Keziah. I’m 
sure I’m that innocent of any thought but pity that the poor 
creature be so bad put on. I’m awful sorry, I am.’ 

‘Very well, Charles, you must go,I suppose. Will you tell 
the groom to put the roan in the dogeart? I am going out.’ 

‘Please, sir! I’m awful sorry, but I believe the cook have 
ordered the roan and dogcart, and got the groom to drive her 
into Liskeard.’ 

‘Indeed !—that’s cool.’ 

‘To take out a summons against you, sir, for personal violence. 
She says you bruised her and dashed her against the door-post, 
and that you used to her horrible, abusive, and scandalous language. 
I’m awful sorry, sir. I tried to dissuade her, but she would. And 
when she’s determined on a thing, sir, I know there’s no turning 
her. I didn’t myself want to marry her, but she was so terrible 
fond of me, and so awful set on matrimony, that I couldn’t help 
myself. But I hope, sir, you won’t think the worse of me, sir, and 
—oh! I forgot, sir. I saw the rector and Mrs. Curgenven coming 
this way, I think to call on you, sir. I’m awful sorry I forgot to 
say so before.’ 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


WANTED: AN ADDRESS. 


WHEN Percival Curgenven reached the house he found that the 
rector and his daughter were already within. For the first time in 
her life Mrs. Curgenven had been obliged to ring at the front door 
of Curgenven House, and wait to be admitted. She could not now 
enter with the firm foot of consciousness that she was mistress 
wee le facto as well as de jure. That she was by right still squiress 
she did not for one instant doubt. But she had yielded her claims 
in deference to the opinion of her father. She entered with erect 
head, if not with assured foot ; and, being within, looked round 
with quick turns of the head and inquiring eyes to note any 
alterations that had been made on which she might animadvert. 

‘Why, goodness, Percival,’ said she, stepping towards the new 
squire as he entered, with something of the manner of a hostess 
receiving a guest, ‘what is the meaning of this? I had to ring 
and ring, and got no answer till I pulled the bell the third time, 
and then Keziah answered the door. This will never do. You 
are certain to have visitors—a stream of them—in the afternoon, 
and the door must be properly attended to. What are all the 
rest doing? Where is Charles ?’ 

‘Charles came to me into the garden to give notice.’ 

‘Well, but there are other servants.’ 

‘They have all given me notice—except such as I have offered 
the sack to. And cook has borrowed the groom and dogcart and 
the roan to drive into the town to take out a summons against me 
for attempted assassination.’ 

‘Good gracious!’ exclaimed the rector, looking back at the 
door over his shoulder. 

‘To have a medical certificate that she is bruised, and her 
shoulder dislocated. I shall have the police here shortly with a 
summons against me for that, and another for starving my pigs 
because the boy has neglected them.’ 

‘This is dreadful!’ gasped the rector; ‘it will make such a 
scandal. It will be in every paper, in every mouth.’ 

‘I don’t care,’ said Percival, shrugging his shoulders. 

‘But you must care, my dear sir,’ said Mr. Pamphlet, with 
solemnity. ‘Think what it is to be talked about, and written 
about—cruelty to animals—brutality to servants—females, too. I 
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wouldn’t have had this happen for worlds—and in my parish, and 
you bearing the same name as my daughter.’ 

‘I don’t care the snap of my fingers what folks say or write. 
What is their opinion to me ?’ 

‘ My dear Mr. Percival,’ remonstrated the rector, ‘it is all very 
well to say this when you are a nobody. Excuse me, but when 
you were in the Pill-box, it did not matter. But now that you 
occupy @ position as squire, are like to be put on the Commission, 
it is quite another thing. Did you never hear or read of Domitian 
and Caligula, how that they existed in daily, hourly terror of their 
servants, their friends, their wives, their subjects? They suspected 
poison in every draught and a knife up every sleeve. They en- 
deavoured to maintain themselves by instituting a reign of terror ; 
other princes cajoled, bribed, to save themselves. We—every one 
of us who is above the level of insignificance has to maintain 
himself as best he can against all his surroundings, he is at their 
mercy. They have not dagger or hemlock, but they have 
pointed tongues and slander. If they cannot take our life, they 
can destroy our reputation and make life intolerable. Don’t you 
suppose that, now you are squire of Curgenven, your life is to be as 
independent as it was in the Pill-box. You will have to live be- 
hind mosquito curtains, wear them about you all day, and lie behind 
them all night.’ 

*Confound it,’ said Percival, ‘you are all in league to make 
me regret my elevation.’ 

‘It will have its advantages to you, of course, but the counter- 
balancing evils will outweigh all the satisfaction it may bring. If 
any man puts his head aboveground, it is popped at by a 
hundred rifles.’ 

‘ Here are the Tregonticks!’ exclaimed Mrs. Curgenven, as a 
carriage with livery servants on the box and a bloom of ladies 
within passed the window. ‘That really is too much—Lady 
Tregontick bringing all her daughters here on a Brautschau, as 
the Germans call it. Percival, say “ Not at home! ”’ 

‘I have no one to take the message,’ said Mr. Curgenven, 
‘unless the kitchen-maid will go. I fancy Charles has walked off 
to lament over his departure with the under-gardener.’ 

Next moment, however, the door was opened by the footman, 
and Lady Tregontick and the Misses Tregontick were announced. 
The lady was round, rosy, sparkling. She went up to Mr. Percival 
with gush, and to Mrs. Curgenven also with effusion. 
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‘How do you do, Mr. Curgenven? I really must apologise. 
It is odd I know, but Sir Sampson is so shy. You will not mind 
my leaving his card. I have todo all calls for him. Oh, Mrs. 
Curgenven, this is delightful! The fact is, my girls and I were 
coming on to call on you—that is why theyare here. Philippa is 
dying to see your Alice—Alice is such a pet of hers.’ Then te 
Percival. ‘I took the liberty of invading you with my daughters 
because—you see we come from such a distance, and Irene’s back 
is not strong, and I thought she would be overtired in the carriage, 
Bless me! did Iintroduce you ?—my eldest, Gweniver ; my second, 
Irene ; the baby—that’s Philippa. We call her baby because slte 
was the last, but, as you see, she is a big girl, andis out. You'll ex- 
cuse Sir Sampson. I know you will. I calculate on Curgenven 
good-nature. Itis proverbial. Sir Sampson is the shyest man in 
creation. His shyness has become a disease. He never goes out. 
When anyone calls, if he is in the garden he hides behind a 
rhododendron bush. You may see his feet below and his hat 
above it—like an ostrich, if he can bury his head he thinks no 
one can see him. But there—you are so good-natured. I see it 
in your eye; and you'll forgive us never calling when you were in 
Liskeard—the fact is—how long were you there?’ 

‘Twelve years.’ 

‘And we did not know of it for three years, In the country it 
is so long before one hears of a stranger settling in one’s midst, 
and then after that it has been a daily battle with me to overcome 
Sir Sampson. Poor fellow, he has promised, and I built on his 
promises, but they always failed. So time-slipped away and we 
never called—or rather he never did. Then to-day I said to him, 
“Sampson, if you will not, I must. I will not endure the oppro« 
brium of being regarded as unneighbourly and unkind.” We were 
coming—my girls and I—to the rectory,and I thought just to 
leave Sir Sampson’s card, put my hands together and say “ Please 
forgive ! and aHow me to call instead of Sir Sampson.”’ 

‘Shall I ring for tea?’ asked Jane Curgenven. 

‘ Oh, certainly,’ answered Percival. ‘ But I don’t suppose there: 
is any kettle on—and the fire in the kitchen will be out, as the 
cook has departed to take out a summons against me—and has 
borrowed for the purpose 

‘ Never mind, never mind that,’ said Mrs. Curgenven hastily. 
‘We don’t draw all our domestic worries before the public.’ 

Tea was ordered and was a very long time in coming. When 
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it did arrive the water was not only not boiling but was smoked. 
There was, moreover, no sugar. 

Mrs. Curgenven rang. 

The footman returned, and she asked for the sugar-basin. 
Charles hesitated, became red to the roots of his fair hair, and when 
the lady repeated her order, he replied in a low voice— 

‘Please, ma’am, it is run out.’ 

‘Run out! What do you mean?’ 

‘The boy have filled his mouth and pockets, and gone—and I 
can’t find the housekeeper with the key of the store-room to get 
more out. Shall I bring in some brown, ma’am? There are a 
few spoonfuls in bowl in the kitchen.’ 

Whilst this conversation was maintained in an undertone, at a 
sign from Mrs. Curgenven, which he perfectly understood, Mr. 
Pamphlet raised his voice and talked sufficiently loudly to divert 
the attention of the visitors. Happily none of the ladies took 
their tea sweetened. Whilst they were engaged in conversation 
Jane was in a condition of irritation. She had found smears as 
from greasy fingers on one of the cups and a high-milk mark of 
dirt within the cream-jug. She would take no tea herself, and the 
smoked insipid decoction was clearly not relished by the visitors. 
She, however, took a piece of thin bread and butter, but after a 
bite put it hastily down again. The bread had been cut with an 
oniony knife. 

Presently the Tregonticks left, having first begged Mrs. Cur- 
genven to accept their call as made upon her at the rectory. As 
Lady Tregontick said, she really had come to make that visit, and 
it was with that intention her girls had accompanied her. Now 
Mrs. Curgenven was not at home she could not go to the parsonage, 
and Mrs. Curgenven must accept the will for the deed, and Mr. 
Pamphlet accept a card she would leave with him from Sir Samp- 
son, who was really too tiresome ; he bad given way to his shyness 
till it had grown on him, and become quite an affliction. 

No sooner were the Tregonticks gone than Mrs. Curgenven 
turned on Percival with an exclamation of ‘ Really! you must get 
married. This never will do. Old Mrs. Trefry is not up to the 
mark. She has gone off with the key—no sugar. The cups and 
the cream-jug are simply disgusting. The character of the house 
is likely to suffer. You must either get married or get a proper 
housekeeper, only—don’t take one of the Tregonticks: I don’t 
mean as housekeeper, you understand. That woman came here 
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to throw her daughters at your head—it is all fudge about her 
bringing them to see Alice, and her coming here to call on me, 
i J it is all fudge about Sir Sampson’s shyness, too. It is laziness, 
nothing else. Just look here, Percival—no—not at the outside 
of the cream-jug, but at the inside. Do you not observe the line 
round the interior? The jug has been put aside with the cream in 
it, to catch the dust and curdle; then—all in a scramble, to-day 
when wanted, some one turns out the nasty mess, and hastily puts 
in freshcream. It is toorevolting. Thismust not goon. What 
are you going to do about servants? Advertise? go to a registry 
office? Goodness me! and this is the time of all others when 
you most want servants—when all the neighbourhood will make 
calls and have its eyes open to see what sort of an establishment 
you keep up—and talk about it afterwards for three months.’ 

Suddenly up jumped Mr. Percival Curgenven, shook himself 
as though to shake away the worries that were accumulating on 
him, and said—‘ By George! I shall be off!’ 

‘Where to?’ 

‘Why, to Scotland. I can’t stay and face all these callers, 
and I must have a bit of a change after these confounded worries 
—and see about—that is to say *he hesitated. ‘I say, Jane, 
can I do anything for you at Drumduskie? can I take a message 
to Mrs. Boxholder or the girls ?’ 

‘You are going there!’ exclaimed Mrs. Curgenven, with a flush 
in her cheeks and a glance at her father. ‘Why, Percival! are 
they expecting you?’ 

‘No, I have not said a word.’ 

‘But—are you going to stay with them at Drumduskie ?’ 

‘No, not that; I am going there—let me see—fishing.’ 

‘Fishing ! Percival—now—at this time ?’ 

‘Never mind why—I am going there. I want to get away 
from this deuce of a worry. Is not that enough? I shall find a 
shakedown somewhere.’ 

‘I am sure my sister will be charmed to take you in. You 
know her.’ : 

‘Oh yes; I met her when she was down staying here, and 
Rose, too. She’s a nice girl, And I know the little one also. I 
forget her name.’ 

‘Flora.’ 
‘Yes, Flora. Of course, she’s only a school-girl.’ 
‘But you will write?’ 
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’ €No,I sha’n’t, ll drop in. I shall goto theinn. If they ask 
me to stay with them I may accept, but I don’t know. I like my 
independence, my pipe and my whisky, and to stretch my legs, as 
and where and how I like. No; I shall put up for a day or two 
at the inn. If you have a commission I'll take it.’ 

Then Charles, the footman, came in. 

‘There is Mr. Physic in the study, sir,’ he said. ‘Shall I tell 
him to wait?’ 

‘Not for us,’ said Mrs. Curgenven, hastily rising. ‘No, we 
must go. Come, papa. We will not detain you, Percival, from 
business.’ 

‘ And,’ said Mr. Pamphlet, ‘do try to compromise this matter 
with the cook—or shall Jane see her, and attempt an arrangement ? 
I dare say a five-pound note will suffice. Whatever you do, keep 
out of the papers, and if it can’t be done otherwise, pay for being 
passed over. We won’t detain you now.’ 

‘Don’t get Physic to find servants for you, Percival,’ said Mrs. 
Curgenven, as she left the room. ‘ But can I help you, or will 
you leave it till you return from Scotland ?’ 

When Mrs. Curgenven was outside with her father, she put 
her hand on his arm, pressed it, and said, ‘ You see he was struck 
with Rose. I had an idea at the time when she was staying with 
us last summer, and Percival was in the house too. He would 
make her laugh with his nonsense, and take her about the grounds 
to see this and ‘that, and chaff her about a Scottish accent, and 
the tartan, and all that sort of thing.’ 

‘But, my dear Jane, he is some twenty or thirty years older 
than Rose.’ 

‘What of that? it will be pleasant for me to have a niece here 
rather than a stranger; and Lady Tregontick will most certainly 
tackle him for one of her daughters unless he be put beyond her 
reach.’ ‘ 

‘But it will provoke comment, I fear.’ 

‘It will make Lady Tregontick ready to tear out my eyes. If 
I can’t be at Curgenven myself, let us have there one of ourselves 
and not a stranger—that is all I desire. Besides, Percival needs 
licking into shape, and Rose is the woman to bring him into order ; 
she is more like her mother and me than anyone I know.’ 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE GHOST OF A WILL. 


Wuen Mr. Percival Curgenven entered the library, he found 
Physic at the window, with his hands behind his back under the 
tails of his coat, watching the departure of Mr. Pamphlet and his 
daughter. The agent’s sides were shaking with laughter. 

Physic turnea round, and withdrawing one hand, and pointing 
with his thumb though the glass, said: ‘ Madam would give a 
thousand pounds to be back here again and able to turn you out.’ 

‘I dare say,’ replied Percival carelessly. ‘ And I don’t know 
that I should particularly object to be out of it.’ 

‘Oh, come! Tell that to the marines.’ 

‘It’s a fact. If I were in the Pill-box, no cook would borrow 
my dogcart, coachman, and roan to drive into town to take out a 
summons against me—for one thing because I shouldn’t have a 
cook there, and life would be worth living then.’ 

‘I don’t understand.’ 

‘It doesn’t matter,’ said Percival, throwing himself into a 
chair. ‘As Jane said, one needn’t rake out all one’s domestic 
worries before strangers.’ 

‘There’s a difference between four thousand and a hundred 
and fifty, eh ?’ said the agent. with a leer. 

‘ Materially, a difference of three thousand eight hundred and 
fifty worries. I haven’t very broad shoulders, I don’t think I can 
stand them all.’ 

‘Four thousand a year broadens the shoulders wonderfully, 
makes epaulettes, in fact. You have not as yet been here long 
enough to enjoy the comfort of being able to thrust your fingers 
over knuckles in gold.’ 

‘I have been here long enough to get my hands full of 
prickles.’ 

‘There are ups and downs in this world,’ said Physic, ‘and- 
those who rise the fastest are often the quickest to descend.’ 

‘I suppose so,’ observed Percival with indifference, ‘ though 
how I’m to be tumbled back into nothingness is not clear to me.’ 
‘ You'd go down like lead if another will were to turn up.’ 

‘Ah! Another will—perhaps so. But none has been found.’ 
‘ Awkward for you, sir, were one discovered.’ 
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‘ Perhaps so.’ 

Percival lit a cigar. 

‘Do you smoke ?’ 

‘Thank you, if I may.’ 

The agent helped himself from Percival’s case, and lit his 
cigar. He puffed at it for a minute without saying anything. 
Then he withdrew the cigar from his mouth between his two first 
fingers and said, looking sideways at Percival, ‘I suppose you 
have no suspicion that the captain made another will.’ 

‘By George, no!’ exclaimed Mr. Curgenven, startled out of 
his indifference. ‘When?’ 

‘Look here,’ said Physic, ‘ I’ve got the draft of it. I, in fact, 
drew it up for him. MayTI spread it on the desk? You'd like 
to look it through. It is only a rough draft, and not a signed and 
attested will.’ 

He went to the writing-table, replaced the cigar between his 
lips, and drew an envelope from his pocket, opened it, and extracted 
a folded paper. He laid it on the desk that was upon the table, 
and passed his hand over it, spreading it out, and flattening the 
creases. 

‘There you are, sir, look as long as you like.’ 

Percival went to the table, put down his cigar beside the desk 
and carefully read the document. When he had mastered the 
contents, and had turned it over and made sure it was unsigned, 
he said, ‘I see. Lambert wanted to provide for his wife—I mean 
for Jane—in the event of his first wife appearing on the scene. I 
suppose this will if executed would be a legal document ?’ 

‘No doubt about it. Everything is left to Jane Pamphlet, 
commonly known as Jane Curgenven, and to you in trust for his 
daughter Alice. There is provision, as you see, for your annuity 
to continue as trustee, and something for madam.’ 

‘So I see,’ said Percival musingly ; ‘are you sure he never 
made such a will?’ 

‘I am not sure at all. This is the rough draft; he had the 
fair copy from me.’ 

‘Then where is it ° 

‘ Exactly—where ?’ 

‘Jane cannot have found it. It was not in the box of deeds 
nor in his desk. Of course, if she had found it, she would have 
produced it.’ 

‘Of course she would,’ 
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‘Then where can it be? Do you know whether it was ever 
executed ?’ 

‘T am almost sure that it was.’ 

‘What makes you almost sure?’ 

‘Because the captain told me he had signed it, and told me 
who had witnessed his signature. He purposely chose two igno- 
rant and illiterate men, so he informed me, lest they should get 
a glimpse of the contents.’ 

‘Who were they ?’ 

‘Old Roger Morideg and Pike the trainer.’ 

‘By George! I'll ask them about it.’ 

‘I believe Morideg is in prison. He was sent there for violent 
conduct towards me.’ 

‘No, he is out. He came back to his cottage yesterday, and, 
by Jove! Physic, not in the most affectionate mood towards your- 
self. I advise you to lookout. The old chap is furious, and he is 
half a savage.’ ‘ 

‘I am not afraid of him. If he touches me, I shall send him 
to prison again, and next Lady-day his notice will have expired, 
and I shall turn him out of his cottage and tear it down. I am 
getting up a company for working the tin there, and begin opera- 
tions next spring.’ 

‘Well, never mind the tin mine. What about this will ? 
If it was executed I suppose it is somewhere.’ 

‘ And if somewhere, then you will have to return to the Pill- 
box, and give up your three thousand eight hundred and fifty 
worries for a hundred and fifty, as before.’ 

Percival seated himself, and took up the cigar. It had gone out. 

‘I say, lend me a light, Physic,’ he said. As he put his 
cigar to that of the agent his hand shook, and he had difficulty 
in relighting his weed. Then he threw himself into an arm-chair, 
and looked round the library at the handsome mahogany furni- 
ture, the chairs leather covered, the bookcases with the well- 
bound volumes on the shelves, the white marble busts above the 
cases, the deep Turkey carpet on the floor, and the plush curtains - 
to the windows. Certainly he would not readily abandon the 
possession of such a house, so many comforts, the wealth, the 
position. He had felt the annoyances to which he had been 
subjected, but, after all, they were trifling and transitory, and 
Curgenven House, the grounds, the estate, the shooting, the 
fishing, the manorial lordship, and four thousand a year were 
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substantial comforts. He had tasted them, and he could not 
abandon them without a pang. Then, there was Justinian to be 
considered. He was well aware that he had not given the boy an 
education that would fit him to take his proper place in life ; how 
could he on his little income ? But now he intended to have a 
tutor for him, and insist on his sticking to his books, and then 
send him to Oxford to polish him up. Justinian had brains, and 
he had good sense. He would know that now he must qualify to 
be a country gentleman. But if the estate were to go from him, 
back Justinian would fall into his former condition, and he must 
become a settler in a colony without capital on which to settle, 
or go toa desk in a counting-house. And Justinian had been 
more delighted at the change of position than he had been him- 
self. The boy was by nature cut out to be a young squire. The 
father loved and was proud of his boy. It would be a bitter grief 
to him to see the lad disappointed. 

Physic watched Percival’s face. He divined what was working 
in his brain. 

‘I suppose,’ said the agent slowly, ‘if you were to come 
across that will, it would go pretty quickly into the fire yonder.’ 
He pointed with his cigar to the grate with oak logs burning in it. 

‘By Jove, no!’ exclaimed Percival, drawing his feet back 
sharply. ‘I’m not a scoundrel.’ 

‘What! you would produce this will and upset the other?’ 

‘I suppose so. I could do no otherwise.’ 

Physic looked at him with surprise. He could not understand 
whether Percival Curgenven were a hypocrite or a fool. 

‘What! you’d turn yourself out head and heels from this place?’ 

‘If the will were to be discovered, of course I would. I’m 
not so sure that I ought not to act on the mere draft. It was 
clearly what poor Lambert intended.’ 

‘ Unless he destroyed the will after he had made it.’ 

‘Why should he do that ?’ 

‘Well, he might not like to cast any suspicion on his mar- 
riage. It would have been awkward were that will to be produced 
and suddenly Mrs. Jane to find that she had not been a wife at 
all, but a——’ 

‘ Yes—yes—yes!’ said Percival hastily. ‘Of course that is 
like enough, when years passed and Theresa never showed.’ 

His face cleared, he drew a long breath, he was relieved from 
his fear, ‘Yes—that is certain. He thought it best to leave the 
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whole matter to my discretion. Jane sha’n’t suffer; nor, by 
George! shall Alice. I will act as I know would have commended 
itself to dear old Lambert ; that I swear.’ 

‘There is another idea strikes me,’ said Physic. ‘Some one 
may have had that will given to him to use or not to use, accord- 
ing as circumstances might require.’ 

‘Yes—there is that,’ said Percival, again looking blank. 
‘ Have you the will ?’ 

‘I—how can you think that ?’ 

‘From your making the suggestion. But, of course, you have 
not, or you would have come forward with it. It can’t be at the 
Bank, I suppose.’ 

‘No, it is not at the Bank.’ 

‘Then I don’t know where it can be, if it exists.’ 

‘ And if eventually it should be sprung on you by some one to 
whom it was confided, and he offered to destroy it for—for a con- 
sideration.’ 

‘ Destroy the will?’ 

‘Yes, or, rather, say nothing about it. Why, ‘pon my word, a 
thousand pounds would be nothing like the value to you of having 
that paper in your hands, or having some one else to tear it to 
pieces and burn it, without your having touched it.’ 

‘I’m not a scoundrel,’ said Percival, uneasily. ‘I do not 
understand you. Is that will in existence? If it is, who has it ? 
Mind what I say. Not one step would I take to suppress it. If 
I knew that you, say, had it, or the butler, or that damned cook 
who has borrowed—but there, never mind that—I’d obtain an 
order or warrant, or whatever you call it, to have it delivered up, 
and I'd carry it to the registrar myself and prove it.’ 

‘ And your own self saw in half the branch on which you sit ?” 

‘I would do what is right and honourable. I am a Curgenven. 
I'd go back to my hundred and fifty and into the Pillbox, and 
bundle Justinian off to the backwoods with a light heart—never 
would I connive at a piece of rascality such as you suggest.’ 

‘Is this talk ?’ asked Physic, still uncertain. ‘ Let us suppose . 
this draft were the actual signed and attested will, and I were to 
say, Give me a thousand pounds, and I put it in my pocket and 
walk away with it, and never shall it be seen by human eye again. 
Come, what would be your decision ?’ 

*I could never look my boy in the face again if I did such a 
dishonest act. If you have the real will produce it, and see if I 
am not as good as my word.’ 
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‘I haven’t the will, so you may rest satisfied you will not be 
put to the test.’ 

Physic folded up the draft, replaced it in the envelope, and 
consigned it once more to his pocket. 

‘I think I’ll say good afternoon,’ said he. ‘I have one or two 
little jobs to see to before returning to Liskeard.’ 

‘Good afternoon,’ said Percival listlessly ; and he did not look 
up at the agent as he left the study. No sooner was he out of 
the room, however, than Percival started from his chair, ran to the 
door, and called him back. 

‘I say—Physic! I’m off to Scotland—to-day, to-morrow, 
whenI can. Hang it! Thecook has borrowed my trap and horse, 
but I suppose there is another. I can have the waggonette any- 
how. Have you a train-book? I am sick of this. I must go. I 
only wait to have my things tumbled into a portmanteau, and 
then say good-bye to Justinian.’ 

‘Off to Scotland! This is sudden.’ 

‘Yes, and all the servants here are in insurrection, and all the 
neighbours with marriageable daughters are pouring in, besieging 
me. I must find—I mean I must But there, never mind what 
I mean. My head has been ona spin ever since I came in for 
this estate, and may I be hanged if I know what I ought to do 
about it now. Will you square off these servants? I can’t— 
they are beyond me. Pay them what is necessary, and threaten 
that cook with prosecution for having taken my dogcart, roan, and 
groom without leave. Jane has offered to meddle, but I won’t 
have her in the place. You take this off my hands. Justinian 
will get along without me. Bathsheba will see that he does not 
come short. Oh—and give an eye that the gardener does not rob 
the greenhouses of all the valuable plants and cut the roots of the 
fruit-trees. That is what these retiring gardeners do; and see 
that the maids don’t smash any of the china, and that the butler 
doesn’t walk off with any of the silver, and the housemaid run a 
broom-handle through any of the pictures. And get mein another 
lot of servants by the time I come back.’ 

‘When will that be ?’ 

‘That is more than I can say.’ 

‘But—if I may ask—what takes you to Scotland ?’ 

‘The mail, my boy. If you want to know my reason of going, 
wait and see. I’ll make you rub your eyes,’ 
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STERNE AT HOME. 


CONSIDERING how interesting and piquant a personage Sterne was, 
it is surprising that so little is known of his curious and 
chequered life. An account of him, indeed, in two volumes, 
appeared nearly forty years ago, in which is found all the infor- 
mation that was then available. Since then many curious 
things have come to light, with many letters. Letters of Sterne 
are scarce, and fetch from ten to twenty pounds apiece in the 
market. 

As we all know, Laurence was sent to the Halifax Free 
School, where, like little Jack Sheppard, he wrote his name up 
high on the ceiling. Many years ago there was placed in the 
writer’s hands an interesting ‘curio’—no other, indeed, than 
one of Laurence’s school-books. A more characteristic evidence 
of the erratic character of the boy could not be imagined. It 
was a soiled, dirty book, every page scrawled over with writing, 
sketches, repetitions of his own name and those of his fellows, 
Everywhere is repeated ‘ L. S., 1728,’ the letters being sometimes 
twisted together in the shape of a monogram. On the title-page, 
in faint brown characters, was written, in straggling fashion, the 
owner’s name: ‘ Law: Sterne, September ye 6, 1725.” We also 
find some of his schoolfellows’ names, such as ‘ Christopher Wel- 
bery,’ ‘John Turner’ (a Yorkshire name), ‘ Richard Carre, ejus 
liber,’ ‘ John Walker,’ with ‘ Nickibus Nunkebus,’ ‘ rorum, rarum,’ 
&c. Then there is a stave of notes, with the ‘sol fa,’ &c. written 
below, and signed ‘L. S.’ Then we come on this: ‘I owe Samuel 
Thorpe one halfpenny, but I will pay him to-day.’ On another 
page we read ‘labour takes panes,’ * John Davie,’ ‘ Bill Copper,’ 
the latter, no doubt, a school nickname. But on nearly every 
page of this dog-eared volume is displayed some rude drawing or 
sketch done after the favourite schoolboy rules of art. QOne_ 
curious, long-nosed, long-chinned face has written over it, ‘This 
is Lorence,’ and there is certainly a coarse suggestion of the later 
chin and nose of the humourist. There are ladies’ faces, owls, 
and cocks and hens, &c.; a picture of ‘a gentleman,’ so labelled 
underneath ; and several, as we might expect, of soldiers—one, 
especially, in the curious sugar-loaf cap seen in the picture of 
the ‘March to Finchley,’ with the wig, short stock gun and its 
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strap. We find also some female faces, early evidence, perhaps, 
of our hero’s later tastes. Then we come on the words ‘A 
drummer,’ ‘A piper,’ and this compliment, ‘ puding John Gilling- 
ton.’ Sometimes the name which figures everywhere is spelled 
‘Law: Stern—his book.’ 

As is known, Sterne was a Prebendary of York, and held a 
small vicarage at Coxwold, some miles from that city. His house 
was a rustic-looking edifice which he had dubbed ‘Shandy Hall,’ 
high-roofed, and with gable ends. It now belongs to Sir George 
Wombwell, who has put it in repair and has placed an inscription 
on it recording the tenancy of the former owner. Unluckily it 
has been thought good to divide it into labourers’ cottages, but 
the regular outline of the place is preserved, and on the entrance 
gate is to be read: 

‘Here dwelt Laurence Sterne, for many years incumbent of 
Coxwold. Here he wrote “Tristram Shandy” and the “Senti- 
mental Journey.” Died in London in 1768, aged 55 years.’ 

Here, too, he danced and ‘fiddled,’ as he tells us, and wrote, 
coming to York for his term of residence. He lived in rooms in 
Stonegate. Long after—some thirty years after the humourist’s 
death—a young and struggling actor—the first Charles Mathews— 
found himself in York, a member of Tate Williams’s company. 
With his wife, he was lodging in an old house in Stonegate 
which was known to be the house which Sterne occupied when he 
came to stay in York. The local tradition was that he had 
written his ‘Tristram Shandy’ here, but this, of course, was 
hardly likely. It was difficult, however, to find a tenant for 
these quarters, as they had the reputation of being haunted ; but 
the actor and wife, being very poor, could not afford to despise the 
accommodation, which was excellent and alsocheap. On the first 
night of their occupation, as the Minster clock tolled midnight, 
they were startled by three vivid knocks on the panel, and 
this visitation continued every night, until they at last became 
quite accustomed to it. No examination, however minute, could 
discover the cause: it at last ceased, and, curiously enough, 
simultaneously with the death of an old strolling actor named 
‘ Billy Leng,’ who lodged in the house. It turned out that this 
man, being bedridden, every night when he heard the Minster 
clock used to strike three blows with his crutch on the floor to 
summon his wife to attend on him. 

How many have laughed over the love-letters which Sterne 
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wrote when courting Miss Lumley—‘ my L’—which might have 
come from the pen of the lovelorn Werther! These letters were 
taken due care of, put by for years, but were destined to do double 
service. When the widow and daughter were trying to get to- 
gether some volumes of the humourist’s ‘ Remains’ (what befell 
his own officially named ‘remains’ is well known—they were 
sold also) they were glad to eke out their slender materials with 
these relics. Martha More, Hannah’s sister, had heard that 
‘Sterne’s Lydia sent to all the correspondents of her deceased 
father begging the letters which he had written to them; among 
other wits she sent to Wilkes with the same request.’ He 
returned for answer ‘that, as there happened to be nothing ex- 
traordinary in those he had received, he had burnt or lost them,’ 
On which the faithful editor of her father’s works sent back to say 
that ‘if Mr. Wilkes would be so good as to write a few letters in 
imitation of her father’s style it would do just as well, and she 
would insert them.’ But they had previously made a second 
appearance, and the fair ‘ Bramine,’ Mrs. Draper, the divine Eliza, 
actually received them from the admiring Sterne. This shows 
that he was either too indolent to compose new letters, or, what 
is more likely, fancied that these were in a more genuine strain 
than he could at the moment tune himself to. Some suitable 
changes and variations were, of course, made. 

Sterne’s patron and relative was Dr. Jaques Sterne, the Arch- 
deacon of York, a pushing, scheming clergyman, who obtained 
preferment for his nephew as well as for himself. With this 
influential person the latter soon quarrelled, because, as the 
nephew said, ‘he would not write paragraphs in the papers— 
dirty work,’ he called it. ‘He became,’ he adds, ‘my bitterest 
enemy.’ 

The earliest editor of this journal, Mr. Thackeray, was inclined 
to take the severest view of the humourist’s conduct to his mother. 
In an unpublished letter which lately came into the possession 
of the British Museum, Sterne has vindicated himself, and, it 
would seem, successfully. It was addressed to his uncle, who © 
was only too glad to take up the mother’s cause with the view 
of annoying or harassing the nephew. In this curious document 
the poor curate states his case with a force and particularity which 
carry conviction, and gives the whole history of his relations 
with his troublesome parent. It is dated April 5, 1751, nearly 
ten years before he became famous. 
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It is strange to read of a son thus severely indicting his 
mother, but it must be considered that the unlucky curate was 
harassed to death almost by this ceaseless persecution, and that 
the defence was addressed to the most influential member of his 
family. 

‘’Tis now three years since I troubled you with a letter in 
vindication of myself in regard of my mother, in which that I 
might give you all imaginable conviction how barbarously she 
had dealt by me, and at the same time how grossly she had 
deceived you by the misrepresentation which I found she had 
made of my behaviour towards her, I desired my wife might have 
leave to wait upon you to lay the state of our circumstances fairly 
before you, and with that the account of what we had done for 
my mother, that from a view of both together you might be 
convinced how much my mother has complained without reason.’ 

And so rife were these stories of filial neglect in the neighbour- 
hood and among his parishioners that he actually thought of 
laying his case before the public. 

‘ My father, as you remember, died in the King’s service in 
the West Indies. My mother was then with her own relations 
in Ireland, and upon the first news of his death came over to 
England. She was then in some difficulties about her pension, 
and her business was with you to solicit your interest to procure 
it for her upon the English establishment. 

‘But I well remember she was forced to turn back without 
having so much interest as to obtain the favour of being admitted 
to your presence (not being suffered even to reach York). When 
she came this second time from Ireland to Chester, and from 
thence to York, to raise this clamour against me, she found no 
difficulties of this kind—was openly received by you; which I 
have put you in mind of to observe to you, from the different 
reception she met with from you. But being told of late by 
some of my friends that this clamour has been kept up against 
me, and by as singular a stroke of ill-design as could be levelled 
against a defenceless man, who lives retired in the country and 
has few opportunities of disabusing the world; that my mother 
has moreover been fixed in that very place where a hard report 
might do me (as a clergyman) the most real disservice—I was 
roused by the advice of my friends to think of some way of 
defending myself, which I own I should have set about imme- 
diately by telling my story publickly to the world, but for the 
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following inconvenience, that I could not do myself justice this 
way without doing myself an injury at the same time by laying 
open the nakedness of my circumstances.’ He then goes back to 
the death of his father. . . . ‘In this last application she came 
recommended to your compassion with a complaint against me. 
In the former she had nothing to move you but the real distress 
of her condition. But this by the way. 

‘From my father’s death to the time I settled in the world, 
which was eleven years, my mother lived in Ireland, and as during 
all that time I was not in a condition to furnish her with money, 
I seldom heard from her, and when I did the account I severally 
had was, that by the help of an embroidery school that she kept, 
and by the punctual payment of her pension, which is 20/. a year, 
she lived well, and would have done so to this hour had not the 
news that I had married a woman of fortune hastened her over to 
England. She has told you, it seems, that she left Ireland then 
upon my express invitation.’ This, it seems, was not the case. 
Her son ‘ represented to her the inhumanity of a mother able to 
maintain herself, thus forcing herself as a burden upon a son who 
was scarce able to support himself without breaking in upon the 
future support of another person whom she might imagine was 
much dearer tome. In short, I summed up all those arguments 
with making her a present of twenty guineas, with a present of 
cloathes, &c., which I had given her the day before.’ His sister 
now comes upon the scene, a relative who, he says, was estranged 
from him by the hatred of his uncle. She, however, began to 
‘turn up’ at York, in default of her mother, to the further per- 
secution of the poor vicar. 

‘In the year 44 my sister was sent from Chester by order of 
my mother to York, that she might make her complaint to you, 
and engage you to second them in these unreasonable claims 
upon us. 

‘ This was the intent of her coming, though the pretence of her 
journey (of which I bore the expenses) was to make a month's 
visit to me, or rather a month’s experiment of my further weak- — 
ness. She stayed her time or longer, was received by us with all 
kindness, was sent back at my own charge with my own servant 
and horses, with five guineas which I gave her in her pocket, and 
a six and thirty piece which my wife put into her hand as she 
took horse.’ His relatives seem to have borne their visitation 
with wonderful patience, striving to soothe and bring to reason 
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these troublesome people. ‘ My wife and self took no small pains, 
the time she was with us, to turn her thoughts to some way of 
depending upon her own industry, in which we offered her all 
imaginable assistance, first by proposing to her that, if she would 
set herself to learn the business of a mantua maker, as soon as 
she could get insight enough into it to make a gown and set up 
for herself, that we would give her 30/. to begin the world and 
support her till business fell in, or, if she would go into a 
milliner’s shop in London, my wife engaged not only to get her 
into a shop where she should have 10/. a year wages, but to 
equip her with cloathes, &c. properly for the place; or lastly, if 
she liked it better, as my wife had then an opportunity of recom- 
mending her to the family of one of the first of our nobility, she 
undertook to get her a creditable place in it where she would 
receive no less than 8/. or 10/. a year wages, with other advan- 
tages. My sister showed no seeming opposition to either of the 
two last proposals till my wife had wrote and got a favourable 
answer to the one and an immediate offer of the other.’ Any one 
who is familiar with the Irish character and its curious mixture 
of pride, often coupled with mendicancy, will anticipate the recep- 
tion these proposals met with. 

‘It will astonish you, sir, when I tell you she rejected them 
with the utmost scorn, telling me I might send my own children 
to service when I had any, but for her part, as she was the 
daughter of a gentleman, she would not disgrace herself, but 
would live as such. Notwithstanding so absurd an instance of 
her folly, which might have disengaged me from any further 
concern, yet I persisted in doing what I thought was right, and 
though after this the tokens of our kindness were neither so great 
nor so frequent as before, yet nevertheless we continued sending 
what we could conveniently spare.’ This rather truculent lady 
now resorted to other devices not so justifiable. 

‘It is not usual to take receipts for presents made, so that I 
have not many vouchers of that kind, and as my mother has more 
than once denyed the money I have sent her, even to my own 
face, I have little expectation of such acknowledgements as she 
ought to make. But this I solemnly declare, upon the nearest 
computation we can make, that in money, cloaths, and other 
presents, we are more than 90/. poorer for what we have given 
and remitted to them. In one of the remittances (during the 
summer of my sister’s visit), and which, as I remember, was a 
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small bill drawn for 3/. by Mr. Ricord upon Mr. Baldeso, after my 
mother had got the money in Chester for the bill she peremp- 
torily denied the receipt of it. I naturally supposed some mis- 
take of Mr. Ricord in directing. However, that she might not 
be a sufferer by the disappointment, I immediately sent another 
bill for as much more, but withal said, as Mr. Ricord could prove 
his sending her the bill, I was determined to trace out who had 
got my money, upon which she wrote word back that she had 
received it herself but had forgot it. You will the more readily 
believe this when I inform you, that in December 47, when my 
mother went to your house to complain she could not get a 
farthing from me, that she carried with her ten guineas in her 
pocket which I had given her but two days before. If she could 
forget such a sum, I had reason to remember it, for when I gave 
it I did not leave myself one guinea in the house to befriend my 
wife, though then within one day of her labour, and under an 
apparent necessity of a man midwife to attend her. 

‘What uses she made of this ungenerous concealment I refer 
again to yourself, But I suppose they were the same as in my 
sister’s case, to make a penny of us both. 

‘When I gave her this sum I desired she would go and acquaint 
you with it, and moreover took that occasion to tell her I would 
give her 8/. every year whilst I lived. The week after she wrote 
me word she had been with you, and was determined not to 
accept that offer unless I would settle the 8/. upon her.’ 

At the conclusion of this rather touching pleading he men- 
tions some curious facts connected with his education. The poor 
officer’s son was left almost destitute, and for his schooling and 
university training was indebted to his relatives. 

‘I do remember, sir, when I married I acquainted you that 
Mrs. Sterne refused to have her own fortune settled upon her, and 
wished for no better security than my honour; to which you then 
answered, “J was the more bound to take care that the Lady 
should be no sufferer by such a mode of her confidence.” She - 
never shall through my fault; though she has through my mis- 
fortune and that long train of difficulties and drawbacks with 
which you know I began the world, as, namely, the whole debt of 
my school education, cloathing, &c., for nine years together, which 
came upon me the moment I was able to pay it. To this a great 
part of the expense of my education at the University, too scantily 
defrayed by my Cousin Sterne, with only 301. a year, and the last 
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year not paid but with the money I borrowed. The expenses of 
coming into my preferments, the great repairs of a large ruinous 
house upon my living, the entire furnishing of it when I had 
done, the want of good health for many years, perhaps, with it, 
the want of all that good management in beginning the world 
with which I hope to end it. To all which let me add the con- 
tinual drain from my mother. All these together—though I hold 
myself not accountable to any person, but One who will ever be 
the first to do me justice—all these together have so broken in 
upon that fortune which you recommended to my care, that I will 
trust you a secret concerning it, which is this, that was I, sir, to 
die this night, I have not more than the very income of 20/. a 
year (which my mother enjoys) to divide equally betwixt my wife 
and helpless child, and perhaps a third unhappy sharer, that 
might come into the world some months after its father’s death to 
claim its part.’ 

That Sterne does not exaggerate in describing this bitter 
hatred and malignancy of his relative, is shown by a little trans- 
action that occurred in the Cathedral society at York. The poor 
distressed prebendary was glad to eke out his slender means by 
getting what was called another’s ‘turn’ of preaching, and which 
brought him some remuneration. Strange to say, it was a book- 
seller, one Hildyard, who had the arrangement of such matters, 
and was, as was natural, rather courted by the candidates for such 
privileges. Sterne had a useful ally in Dr. Blackburne, Dean of 
the Cathedral, who was always eager to befriend or assist him. 
Mr. Sterne seems to have obtained several of these useful little 
appointments; but his uncle soon found out what was going on, 
and interposed. For malignity and family animosity his letter 
can hardly be matched. He wrote: 

Decem. 6, 1750. 

‘Good Mr. Archdeacon,—I will beg leave to rely upon your 
Pardon for taking the Liberty I do with you in relation to your 
Turns of preaching in the Minster. What occasions it is, Mr. 
Hildyard’s employing the last time the Only person unacceptable 
to me in the whole Church, an ungrateful and unworthy nephew 
of my own, the Vicar of Sutton; and I should be much obliged 
to you, if you would please either to appoint any person yourself, 
or leave it to your Register to appoint one when you are not here. 
If any of my turns would suit you better than your own I would 
change with you...” 
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This is endorsed : 
‘Mr. Jaques Sterne: reprobation of his nephew Yorick, and 


mention of the Popish nunnery at York.’ 

The ‘Popish nunnery’ still flourishes, and is the well-known 
establishment at Micklegate Bar, York. 

Nor was this the only instance in which Sterne’s memory has 
been defaced. Itis notorious that if there was in the world anyone 
to whom he was attached it was to his daughter Lydia. In all the 
whirl of his selfish pleasures he thought of her and her comforts, 
yet it seemed to have been the fashion to circulate stories as to 
the general heartlessness and ‘ unfeeling’ behaviour of ‘the man 
Sterne.’ 

Here is an unpublished letter, in which our author shows 


anxiety about his peppermint : 
‘Sutton, Wednesday. 


‘Dr. Sir,—I have sent you a Large Quantity of Peppermint, 
weh I beg you will disstil carefully for me. I observe you do not 
charge any Thing in yr letter for the Trouble and expense of 
making the last. I beg you’l not use any Ceremony with this, 
for I hoped you would take it in Pence. However, You may give 
Ricord a single Bottle, & if yr own shop is destitute of so precious 
a Vehicle I give you leave to do the same for Yrself. 

‘I am yrs 





The triumphant success of ‘the Shandys,’ as he called them, 
is well known. They were pretty little volumes, some adorned 
with his autograph, which must have been troublesome for the 
brilliant author, as we may conceive the labour of thus adorning 
a large edition. He was eager to secure the assistance of Hogarth 
to furnish a frontispiece, and in the following ‘rollicking’ and 
rather profane letter, also unpublished, he asks his friend Beranger 
to go to the painter and make the request: 


‘You bid me tell you all my wants. What the Devil in Hell 
can a fellow want now? By the Father of the Sciences (you know 
his name) I would give both my ears (if I was not to lose my 
credit by it) for no more than ten strokes of Howgarth’s witty 
chisel, to clap at the Front of my next Edition of Shandy. ‘The 
Vanity of a Pretty Girl in the Heyday of her Roses & Lilies is a 
fool to that of Author of my stamp. Oft did Swift sigh to Pope 
in these words: “ Orna me, unite something of yours to mine, to 
transmit us down together hand in hand to futurity.” The 
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loosest sketch in Nature, of Trim’s reading the sermon to my 
Father, &c., wd do the Business, and it wd mutually illustrate 
his System and mine. But, my dear Shandy, with what face I 
would hold out my lank Purse! I would shut my Eyes, & you 
should put in your hand, and take out what you liked for it. 
Ignoramus! Fool! Blockhead! Symoniack! This Grace is not 
to be bought with money. Perish thee and thy Gold with thee! 
What shall we do? I have the worst face in the world to ask a 
favour with, & besides, I would not propose a disagreeable thing 
to one I so much admire for the whole world ; but you can say 
anything—you are an impudent, honest Dog, & can’st set a face 
upon a bad matter; prithee sally out to Leicester fields, & when 
you have knock’d at the door (for you must knock first) and art 
got in, begin thus: “Mr. Hogarth, I have been with my friend 
Shandy this morning;” but go on yr own way, as I shall do 
mine. I esteem you, & am, my dear Mentor, Yrs most Shan- 
diascally, L. STERNE.’ 


The pictures were furnished, and form frontispieces to the 
little ‘ Shandys.’ 

We have another unpublished letter connected with these 
‘Shandys,’ and addressed to Becket, the publisher in the Strand: 


‘ Montpelier : Oct. 18, 1763. 

‘I wrote my last letter to you from home with so much haste 
that I forgot the principal thing I had in my intention, and which 
I had in a former letter desired you to be good enough to inform 
me about. I mean, what is the real state of our accounts, or, in 
other words, how many sets of Shandy you have got off to Book- 
sellers and others since the 7th of last April? Iam much oblidged 
to you for your leave to let me draw upon you for the sumn you 
mentioned, but should be infinitely more easy to know how much 
you have in your hands of mine. Therefore, dear sir, favour me 
with an exact state of this, for tho’ ’tis more a matter of curiosity 
than anything else, yet I would rather have it satisfied now than 
3 months hence, when I shall see you and have all things settled.’ 


In York there lived a certain Topham, who appears to have 
been a wealthy solicitor, who enjoyed many lucrative offices and 
made a great deal of money. He died early, at the age of fifty- 
eight, leaving a son, the eccentric Major Topham, afterwards 
editor and owner of The World. This young man expected the 
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reversion of some of the offices enjoyed by his father, but did not 
obtain them. This led to an angry controversy which divided the 
city into parties, and Sterne was engaged by the Dean to write the 
defence of his conduct and expose the behaviour of the Topham 
party. This was Sterne’s first work; it has many touches of his 
characteristic style, and was oddly entitled The History of a good, 
warm Watch Coat. Major Topham always boasted that he and 
his family were the indirect causes of Sterne’s taking to author- 
ship. 

"Calais, an interesting old town, always seems to be redolent of 
Sterne. Some twenty years ago its yellow walls were standing, 
the drawbridges down, and best of all, the old Dessin’s Hotel, 
with its ‘Sterne’s Room,’ was still shown. It was a pleasant, 
inviting place, having something of the air of a country house, 
with its yellow archway and large courtyard, round which ran 
the buildings. There were vines and general greenery, and over 
the archway little roofed dormer windows. Of a summer’s Sunday, 
when there was a féte going on in the town, it was a pleasant 
thing to make an excursion over there and join in the genuine 
French festivity. The oldinn, then the town museum, was thrown 
open, and you could wander through its chambers and pause in 
Sterne’s room, still labelled with his name. Behind it were fair 
gardens of great extent, at the bottom of which stood the theatre, 
which formerly belonged to the hotel. Now all has been pulled 
down and levelled to the ground, and a huge communal school 
erected on the ruins. 

There is still in the place a second Dessin’s Hotel, in a narrow 
street leading off from the Grand Place, and called Rue Amiral 
Courbet, which is quite as old as was the old Dessin. A quaint 
house it is too, with rather stately faded chambers, and a grand 
stair with banisters of flowing design, which ascend to the right 
and left. A worthy old French lady, Madame Dessin, still pre- 
sides here, and is glad to talk with the sympathetic stranger of 
the glory of her mansion, of ‘ few M. Sterne,’ and of the sad story 
of the purchase of the old hotel by the town, M. le Préfet himself’ 
coming to wait on her, and to assure her it was for the good and 
welfare of the place. She was ‘trop bonne Calaisienne,’ she said 
with tears, to resist such pressure. She shows a cherished quarto 
copy of The Sentimental Journey, in which her hotel is so faith- 
fully described, and which is, of course, scored over with the 
remarks of foolish travellers. 
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THE PUZZLE. 
I. 


PuGH came into my room holding something wrapped in a piece 
of brown paper. 

‘Tress, I have brought you something on which you may 
exercise your ingenuity.’ He began, with exasperating delibera- 
tion, to untie the string which bound his parcel ; he is one of those 
persons who would not cut a knot to save their lives. The process 
occupied him the better part of a quarter of an hour. Then he 
held out the contents of the paper. 

‘ What do you think of that?’ he asked. I thought nothing 
of it, and I told him so. ‘I was prepared for that confession. I 
have noticed, Tress, that you generally do think nothing of an 
article which really deserves the attention of a truly thoughtful 
mind. Possibly, as you think so little of it, you will be able to 
solve the puzzle.’ 

I took what he held out tome. It was an oblong box, perhaps 
seven inches long by three inches broad. 

‘ Where’s the puzzle ?’ I asked. 

‘If you will examine the lid of the box, you will see.’ 

I turned it over and over; it was difficult to see which was the 
lid. Then I perceived that on one side were printed these words : 


‘PuzzLE: To OPEN THE Box.’ 


The words were so faintly printed that it was not surprising 
that I had not noticed them at first. Pugh explained. 

‘I observed that box on a tray outside a second-hand furniture 
shop. It struck my eye. I took it up. I examined it. I in- 
quired of the proprietor of the shop in what the puzzle lay. He 
replied that that was more.than he could tell me. He himself 
had made several attempts to open the box, and all of them had 
failed. I purchased #. I took it home. I have tried, and I 
have failed. Iam aware, Tress, of how you pride yourself upon 
your ingenuity. I cannot doubt that, if you try, you will not fail.’ 

While Pugh was prosing, I was examining the box. It was at 
least well made. It weighed certainly under two ounces. I 
struck it with my knuckles; it sounded hollow. There was no 
hinge; nothing of any kind to show that it ever had been 
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opened, or, for the matter of that, that it ever could be opened. 
The more I examined the thing, the more it whetted my curiosity. 
That it could be opened, and in some ingenious manner, I made 
no doubt—but how? 

The box was not anew one. At a rough guess I should say 
that it had been a box for a good half-century ; there were certain 
signs of age about it which could not escape a practisedeye. Had 
it remained unopened all that time ? When opened, what would 
be found inside? It sounded hollow; probably nothing at all— 
who could tell ? 

It was formed of small pieces of inlaid wood. Several woods 
had been used ; some of them were strange tome. They were of 
different colours; it was pretty obvious that they must all of them 
have been hard woods. The pieces were of various shapes, hexa- 
gonal, octagonal, triangular, square, oblong, and even circular. 
The process of inlaying had been beautifully done. So nicely 
had the parts been joined that the lines of meeting were difficult 
to discover with the naked eye ; they had been joined solid, so to 
speak. It was an excellent example of marquetry. I had been 
over hasty in my depreciation ; I owned as much to Pugh. 

‘This box of yours is better worth looking at than I first sup- 
posed. Is it to be sold ?’ 

‘No, it is not to be sold. Nor’—he ‘fixed’ me with his 
spectacles—‘ is it to be given away. I have brought it to you for 
the simple purpose of ascertaining if you have ingenuity enough 
to open it.’ 

‘TI will engage to open it in two seconds—with a hammer.’ 

‘I daresay. J will open it witha hammer. The thing is to 
open it without.’ 

‘Let me see.’ I began, with the aid of a microscope, to 
examine the box more closely. ‘I will give you one piece of 
information, Pugh. Unless I am mistaken, the secret lies in one 
of these little pieces of inlaid wood. You push it, or you press it, 
or something, and the whole affair flies open.’ 

‘Such was my own first conviction. I am not so sure of it . 
now. I have pressed every separate piece of wood; I have tried to 
move each piece in every direction. No result has followed. My 
theory was a hidden spring.’ 

‘But there must be a hidden spring of some sort, unless you 
are to open it by a mere exercise of force. I suppose the box is 
empty.’ 
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‘I thought it was at first, but now I am not so sure of that 
either. It all depends on the position in which you hold it. 
Hold it in this position—like this—close to your ear. Have you 
a small hammer?’ I took a small hammer. ‘Tap it, softly, with 
the hammer. Don’t you notice a sort of reverberation within ?’ 

Pugh was right, there certainly was something within ; some- 
thing which seemed to echo back my tapping, almost as if it 
were a living thing. I mentioned this to Pugh. 

‘But you don’t think that there is something alive inside the 
box? There can’t be. The box must be air-tight, probably as 
much air-tight as an exhausted receiver.’ 

‘How do we know that? How can we tell that no minute 
interstices have been left for the express purpose of ventilation ?’ 
I continued tapping with the hammer. I noticed one peculiarity, 
that it was only when I held the box in a particular position, and 
tapped at a certain spot, that there came the answering taps 
from within. ‘I tell you what it is, Pugh, what I hear is the 
reverberation of some machinery.’ 

‘Do you think so?’ 

‘I’m sure of it.’ 

‘Give the box to me.’ Pugh put the box to his ear. He 
tapped. ‘It sounds to me like the echoing tick, tick of some 
great beetle; like the sort of noise which a death watch makes, 
you know.’ 

Trust Pugh to find a remarkable explanation for a simple fact ; 
if the explanation leans towards the supernatural, so much the 
more satisfactory to Pugh. I knew better. 

‘The sound which you hear is merely the throbbing, or the 
trembling, of the mechanism with which it is intended that the 
box should be opened. The mechanism is placed just where you 
are tapping it with the hammer. Every tap causes it to jar.’ 

‘It sounds to me like the ticking of a death watch. However, 
on such subjects, Tress, I know what you are.’ 

‘ My dear Pugh, give it an extra hard tap, and you will see.’ 

He gave it an extra hard tap. The moment he had done so, 
he started. 

‘I’ve done it now.’ 

‘What have you done?’ 

‘Broken something, I fancy.’ He listened intently, with his 
ear to the box. ‘ No—it seems all right. And yet I could have 
sworn I had damaged something ; I heard it smash.’ 
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‘Give me the box.’ He gave it me. In my turn, I listened. 
I shook the box. Pugh must have been mistaken. Nothing 
rattled ; there was not a sound; the box was as empty as before. 
I gave a smart tap with the hammer, as Pugh had done. Then 
there certainly was a curious sound. To my ear, it sounded like 
the smashing of glass. ‘I wonder if there is anything fragile 
inside your precious puzzle, Pugh, and, if so, if we are shivering it 
by degrees ?’ 


Il. 

‘ What is that noise ?’ 

I lay in bed in that curious condition which is between sleep 
and waking. When, at last, I knew that I was awake, I asked 
myself what it was that had woke me. Suddenly I became con- 
scious that something was making itself audible in the silence of 
the night. For some seconds I lay and listened. Then I sat up 
in bed. 

‘What 7s that noise ?’ 

It was like the tick, tick, tick of some large and unusually. 
clear-toned clock. It might have been a clock, had it not been 
that the sound was varied, every half-dozen ticks or so, by a sort 
of stifled screech, such as might have been uttered by some small 
creature in an extremity of anguish. I got out of bed; it was 
ridiculous to think of sleep during the continuation of that 
uncanny shrieking. I struck a light. The sound seemed to 
come from the neighbourhood of my dressing-table. I went to 
the dressing-table, the lighted match in my hand, and, as I did so, 
my eyes fell on Pugh’s mysterious box. That same instant there 
issued, from the bowels of the box, a more uncomfortable screech 
than any I had previously heard. It took me so completely by 
surprise that I let the match fall from my hand to the floor. The 
room was in darkness. I stood, I will not say trembling, listening 
—considering their volume—to the eeriest shrieks I ever heard. 
All at once they ceased. Then came the tick, tick, tick again. 
I struck another match, and lit the gas. : 

Pugh had left his puzzle box behind him. We had done all we 
could, together, to solve the puzzle. He had left it behind to see 
what I could do with it alone. So much had it engrossed my 
attention that I had even brought it into my bedroom, in order 
that I might, before retiring to rest, make a final attempt at the 
solution of the mystery. Now what possessed the thing ? 
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As I stood, and looked, and listened, one thing began to be 
clear to me, that some sort of machinery had been set in motion 
inside the box. How it had been set in motion was another 
matter. But the box had been subjected to so much handling, to 
such pressing and such hammering, that it was not strange if, after 
all, Pugh or I had unconsciously hit upon the spring which set 
the whole thing going. Possibly the mechanism had got so rusty 
that it had refused to act at once. It had hung fire, and only 
after some hours had something or other set the imprisoned 
motive power free. 

But what about the screeching? Could there be some living 
creature concealed within. the box? Was I listening to the cries 
ef some small animal in agony? Momentary reflection suggested 
that the explanation of the one thing was the explanation of the 
other. Rust!—there was the mystery. The same rust which 
had prevented the mechanism from acting at once was causing 
the screeching now. The uncanny sounds were caused by nothing 
more nor less than the want of a drop or two of oil. Such an 
explanation would not have satisfied Tress ; it satisfied me. 

Picking up the box, I placed it to my ear. 

‘I wonder how long this little performance is going to con- 
tinue. And what is going to happen when it is good enough to 
cease? I hope’—an uncomfortable thought occurred to me—‘ I 
hope Pugh hasn’t picked up some pleasant little novelty in the 
way of an infernal machine. It would be a first-rate joke if he and 
I had been endeavouring to solve the puzzle of how to set it going.’ 

I don’t mind owning that as this reflection crossed my mind 
I replaced Pugh’s puzzle on the dressing-table. The idea did not 
commend itself to me at all. The box evidently contained some 
curious mechanism. It might be more curious than comfortable. 
Possibly some agreeable little device in clockwork. The tick, tick,. 
tick suggested clockwork which had been planned to go a certain 
time, and then—then, for all I knew, ignite an explosive, and— 
blow up. It would be a charming solution to the puzzle if it were 
to explode while I stood there, in my nightshirt, looking on. It 
is true that the box weighed very little. Probably, as I have said,, 
the whole affair would not have turned the scale at a couple of 
ounces. But then its very lightness might have been part of the 
ingenious inventor’s little game. There are explosives with which 
one can work a very satisfactory amount of damage with consider- 
ably less than a couple of ounces. 
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While I was hesitating—I own it !—whether I had not better 
immerse Pugh’s puzzle in a can of water, or throw it out of the 
window, or call down Bob with a request to at once remove it to 
his apartment, both the tick, tick, tick, and the screeching 
ceased, and all within the box was still. If it was going to 
explode, it was now or never. Instinctively I moved in the direc- 
tion of the door. 

I waited with a certain sense of anxiety. I waited in vain. 
Nothing happened, not even a renewal of the sound. 

‘I wish Pugh had kept his precious puzzleat home. This sort 
of thing tries one’s nerves.’ 

When I thought that I perceived that nothing ocean likely 
to happen, I returned to the neighbourhood of the table. I 
looked at the box askance. I took it up gingerly. Some- 
thing might go off at any moment for all I knew. It would be 
too much of a joke if Pugh’s precious puzzle exploded in my hand. 
I shook it doubtfully; nothing rattled. I held it to my ear; 
there was not a sound. What had taken place? Had the clock- 
work run down, and was the machine arranged with such diabolical 
ingenuity that a certain interval was required, after the clockwork 
had run down, before an explosion could occur? Or had rust 
caused the mechanism to again hang fire? 

‘After making all that commotion the thing might at least 
come open.’ I banged the box viciously against the corner of the 
table. I felt that I would almost rather that an explosion should 
take place than that nothing should occur. One does not care to 
be disturbed from one’s sound slumber in the small hours of the 


morning for a trifle. 
‘I’ve half a mind to get a hammer, and try, as they say in the 


cookery books, another way.’ 

Unfortunately I had promised Pugh to abstain from using 
force. I might have shivered the box open with my hammer, 
and then explained that it had fallen, or got trod upon, or sat 
upon, or something, and so got shattered, only I was afraid that 
Pugh would not believe me. The man is himself such an un- - 
truthful man that he is in a chronic state of suspicion about the 
truthfulness of others. 

‘Well, if you’re not going to blow up, or open, or something, 
T’ll say good night.’ 

I gave the box a final rap with my knuckles and a final shake, 
replaced it on the table, put out the gas, and returned to bed. 
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I was just sinking again into slumber, when that box 
began again. It was true that Pugh had purchased the puzzle, 
but it was evident that the whole enjoyment of his purchase was 
destined to be mine. It was useless to think of sleep while that 
performance was going on. Isat up in bed once more. 

‘It strikes me that the puzzle consists in finding out how it is 
possible to go to sleep with Pugh’s purchase in your bedroom. 
This is far better than the old-fashioned prescription of cats on 
the tiles.’ 

It struck me the noise was distinctly louder than before ; this 
applied both to the tick, tick, tick, and the screeching. 

‘Possibly,’ I told myself, as I relighted the gas, ‘ the explosion 
is to come off this time.’ 

I turned to look at the box. There could be no doubt about 
it; the noise was louder. And, if I could trust my eyes, the 
box was moving—giving a series of little jumps. This might 
have been an optical delusion, but it seemed to me that at each 
tick the box gave a little bound. During the screeches—which 
sounded more like the cries of an animal in an agony of pain even 
than before—if it did not tilt itself first on one end, and then on 
the other, I shall never be willing to trust the evidence of my 
own eyes again. And surely the box had increased in size; I 
could have sworn not only that it had increased, but that it was 
increasing, even as I stood there looking on. It had grown, and 
still was growing, both broader, and longer, and deeper. Pugh, 
of course, would have attributed it to supernatural agency ; there 
never was a man with such a nose for a ghost. I could picture 
him occupying my position, shivering in his night-shirt, as he 
beheld that miracle taking place before his eyes. The solution 
which at once suggested itself to me—and which would never 
have suggested itself to Pugh !—was that the box was fashioned, 
as it were, in layers, and that the ingenious mechanism it con- 
tained was forcing the sides at once both upwards and outwards. 
I took it in my hand. I could feel something striking against the 
bottom of the box, like the tap, tap, tapping of a tiny hammer. 

‘This is a pretty puzzle of Pugh’s. He would say that that is 
the tapping of a death watch. For my part I have not much 
faith in death watches, et hoc genus onne, but it certainly is 4 
curious tapping. I wonder what is going to happen next?’ 

Apparently nothing, except a continuation of those mysterious 
sounds. That the box had increased in size I had, and have, no 
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doubt whatever. I should say that it had increased a good inch 
in every direction, at least half an inch while I had been looking 
on. But while I stood looking its growth was suddenly and 
perceptibly stayed ; itceased to move. Only the noise continued. 

‘I wonder how long it will be before anything worth happening 
does happen? I suppose something is going to happen; there 
can’t be all this to-do for nothing. Ifit is anything in the infernal 
machine line, and there is going to be an explosion, I might as 
well be here to see it. I think I'll have a pipe.’ 

I put on my dressing-gown. I lit my pipe. I sat and stared 
at the box. I dare say I sat there for quite twenty minutes when, 
as before, without any sort of warning, the sound was stilled. Its 
sudden cessation rather startled me. 

‘Has the mechanism again hung fire? Or, this time, is the 
explosion coming off?’ It did not come off; nothing came 
off. ‘Isn’t the box even going to open ?’ 

It didnot open. There was simply silence all at once, and that 
wasall, Isat therein expectation for some moments longer. But 
Isat for nothing. Irose. I took the boxinmyhand. I shook it. 

‘This puzzle is a puzzle.’ I held the box first to one ear, then 
to the other. I gave it several sharp raps with my knuckles. 
There was not an answering sound, not even the sort of rever- 
beration which Pugh and I had noticed at first. It seemed 
hollower than ever. It was as though the soul of the box was 
dead. ‘I suppose if I put you down, and extinguish the gas and 
return to bed, in about half an hour or so, just as I am dropping 
off to sleep, the performance will be recommenced. Perhaps the 
third time will be lucky.’ 

But I was mistaken—there was no third time. When I re- 
turned to bed that time I returned to sleep, and I was allowed to 
sleep; there was no continuation of the performance, at least 
so far as I know. For no sooner was I once more between the 
sheets than I was seized with an irresistible drowsiness, a drowsi- 
ness which so mastered me that I—I imagine it must have been 
instantly—sank into slumber which lasted till long after day had 
dawned. Whether or not any more mysterious sounds issued 
from the bowels of Pugh’s puzzle is more than I cantell. Ifthey 
did, they did not succeed in rousing me. 

And yet, when at last I did awake, I had a sort of consciousness 
that my waking had been caused by something strange. What it 
was I could not surmise. My own impression was that I had been 
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awoke by the touch of a person’s hand. But that impression must 
have been a mistaken one, because, as I could easily see by look- 
ing round the room, there was no one in the room to touch me. 

It was broad daylight. I looked at my watch; it was nearly 
eleven o'clock. Iam a pretty late sleeper as a rule, but I do not 
usually sleep as late as that. That scoundrel Bob would let me 
sleep all day without thinking it necessary to call me. I was just 
about to spring out of bed, with the intention of ringing the bell 
so that I might give Bob a piece of my mind for allowing me to 
sleep so late, when my glance fell on the dressing-table on which, 
the night before, I had placed Pugh’s puzzle. It had gone! 

Its absence so took me by surprise that I ran to the table. It 
had gone. But it had not gone far ; it had gone to pieces! There 
were the pieces lying where the box had been. The puzzle had 
solved itself. The box was open, open with a vengeance, one 
might say. Like that unfortunate Humpty Dumpty, who, so the 
chroniclers tell us, sat on a wall, surely ‘all the king’s horses and 
all the king’s men’ never could put Pugh’s puzzle together 
again ! 

The marquetry had resolved itself into its component parts. 
How those parts had ever been joined was a mystery. They had 
been laid upon no foundation, as is the case with ordinary inlaid 
work. The several pieces of wood were not only of different 
shapes and sizes, but they were as thin as the thinnest veneer; 
yet the box had been formed by simply joining them together. 
The man who made that box must have been possessed of 
ingenuity worthy of a better cause. 

I perceived how the puzzle had been worked. The box had 
contained an arrangement of springs which, on being released, 
had expanded themselves in different directions until their mere 
expansion had rent the box to pieces. There were the springs, 
lying amidst the ruin they had caused. 

There was something else amidst that ruin besides those 
springs; there was a small piece of writing-paper. I took it up. 
On the reverse side of it was written, in a minute, crabbed hand, 
‘A Present For You.’ What was a present for me? I looked, 
and, not for the first time since I had caught sight of Pugh’s 
precious puzzle, could scarcely believe my eyes. 

There, poised between two upright wires, the bent ends of 
which held it aloft in the air, was either a piece of glass, or—a 
crystal. The scrap of writing-paper had exactly covered it, [I 
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understood what it was, which, when Pugh and I had tapped with 
the hammer, had caused the answering taps to proceed from 
within. Our taps had caused the wires to oscillate, and in these 
oscillations the crystal, which they held suspended, had touched 
the side of the box. 

I looked again at the piece of paper. ‘A Present For You.’ 
Was this the present—this crystal? I regarded it intently. 

‘It can’t be a diamond.’ 

The idea was ridiculous, absurd. No man in his senses 
would place a diamond inside a twopenny-halfpenny puzzle box. 
The thing was as big as a walnut! And yet—I am a pretty good 
judge of precious stones—if it was not an uncut diamond it was 
the best imitation I had seen. I tookit up. I examined it closely. 
The more closely I examined it, the more my wonder grew. 

‘It 7s a diamond!’ 

And yet the idea was too preposterous for credence. Who 
would present a diamond as big as a walnut with a trumpery 
puzzle? Besides, all the diamonds which the world contains, of 
that size, are almost as well known as the Kobh-i-noor. 

‘If it is a diamond, it is worth—it is worth 
only knows what it isn’t worth, if it’s a diamond.’ 

I regarded it through a strong pocket lens. As I did so I 
could not restrain an exclamation. 

‘The world to a China orange, it 7s a diamond!’ 

The words had scarcely escaped my lips than there came a 
tapping at the door. 

‘Come in!’ I cried, supposing it was Bob. It was not Bob, 
it was Pugh. Instinctively I put the lens and the crystal behind 
my back. At sight of me in my night-shirt Pugh began to 
shake his head. 

‘What hours, Tress, what hours! Why, my dear Tress, I’ve 
breakfasted, read the papers and my letters, come all the way 
from my house here, and you’re not up!’ 

‘Don’t I look as though I were up?’ 

‘Ah, Tress! Tress!’ He approached the dressing-table. His - 
eye fell upon the ruins. ‘ What’s this?’ 

‘ That’s the solution to the puzzle.’ 

‘Have you—have you solved it, fairly, Tress?’ 

‘It has solved itself. Our handling, and tapping, and hammer- 
ing must have freed the springs which the box contained, and 
during the night, while I slept, they have caused it to come open. 
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‘While you slept? Dear me! How strange! And—what 


are these ?’ 

He had discovered the two upright wires on which the crystal 
had been poised. 

‘I suppose they’re part of the puzzle.’ 

‘And was there anything in the box? What’s this?’ He 
picked up the scrap of paper; I had left it on the table. He 
read what was written on it. ‘A Present, For You;” what’s it 
mean? ‘Tress, was this in the box ?’ 

‘It was.’ 

‘What’s it mean about a present? Was there anything in 
the box besides ?’ 

‘Pugh, if you will leave the room I shall be able to dress; I 
am not in the habit of receiving quite such early calls, or I 
should have been prepared to receive you. If you will wait in 
the next room, I will be with you as soon as I’m dressed. There 
is a little subject in connection with the box which I wish to 


discuss with you.’ 
‘A subject in connection with the box? What is the 


subject ?’ 

‘I will tell you, Pugh, when I have performed my toilet.’ 

‘Why can’t you tell me now?’ 

‘Do you propose, then, that I should stand here shivering in 
my shirt while you are prosing at your ease ?, Thank you; I am 
obliged, but I decline. May I ask you once more, Pugh, to wait 
for me in the adjoining apartment ?’ 

He moved towards the door. When he had taken a couple of 
steps, he halted. 

‘I—I hope, Tress, that you’re—you're going to play no 
tricks on me.’ 

‘Tricks on you! Is it likely that I am going to play tricks 
upon my oldest friend ?’ 

When he had gone—he vanished, it seemed to me, with a 
somewhat doubtful visage—I took the crystal to the window. I 
drew the blind. I let the sunshine fall on it. I examined it 
again, closely and minutely, with the aid of my pocket lens. It 
was a diamond; there could not be a doubt of it. If, with my 
knowledge of stones, I was deceived, then I was deceived as never 
man had been deceived before. My heart beat faster as I 
recognised the fact that I was holding in my hand what was, in 
all probability, a fortune for a man of moderate desires. Of course, 
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Pugh knew nothing of what I had discovered, and there was no 
reason why he should know. Not the least! The only difficulty 
was that if I kept my own counsel, and sold the stone and utilised 
the proceeds of the sale, I should have to invent a story which 
would account for my sudden accession to fortune. Pugh knows 
almost as much of my affairs as I do myself. That is the worst 
of these old friends! 

When I joined Pugh I found him dancing up and down the 
floor like a bear upon hot plates. He scarcely allowed me to put 
my nose inside the door before attacking me. 

‘ Tress, give me what was in the box.’ 

‘ My dear Pugh, how do you know that there was something 
in the box to give you?’ 

‘I know there was!’ 

‘Indeed! If you know that there was something in the box, 
perhaps you will tell me what that something was.’ 

He eyed me doubtfully. Then, advancing, he laid upon my 
arin a hand which positively trembled. 

‘Tress, you—you wouldn’t play tricks on an old friend.’ 

‘You are right, Pugh, I wouldn’t. Though I believe there 
have been occasions on which you have had doubts upon the 
subject. By the way, Pugh, I believe that I am the oldest friend 
you have.’ 

* I—I don’t know about that. There’s—there’s Brasher.’ 

‘Brasher! Who’s Brasher? You wouldn’t compare my friend- 
ship to the friendship of such a man as Brasher? Think of the 
tastes we have in common, you and I. We're both collectors.’ 

‘Ye—es, we’re—we’re both collectors.’ 

‘I make my interests yours, and you make my interests mine. 
Isn’t that so, Pugh?’ 

‘Tress, what—what was in the box ?’ 

‘I will be frank with you, Pugh. If there had been something 
in the box, would you have been willing to go halves with me in 
my discovery ?’ 

‘Go halves! In your discovery! Tress! Give me what is . 
mine!’ 

‘With pleasure, Pugh, if you will tell me what is yours.’ 

‘If—if you don’t give me what was in the box T’ll—TI’ll send 
for the police.’ 

‘Do! Then I shall be able to hand to them what was in the 
hox, in order that it may be restored to its proper owner.’ 
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‘Its proper owner! I’m its proper owner!’ 

‘Excuse me, but I don’t understand how that can be; at least, 
until the police have made inquiries. J should say that the 
proper owner was the person from whom you purchased the box, 
or, more probably, the person from whom he purchased it, and by 
whom, doubtless, it was sold in ignorance, or by mistake. Thus, 
Pugh, if you will only send for the police, we shall earn the 
gratitude of a person of whom we never heard in our lives—I for 
discovering the contents of the box, and you for returning them.’ 

As I said this, Pugh’s face wasa study. He gasped for breath. 
He actually took out his handkerchief to wipe his brow. 

‘Tress, I—I don’t think you need use a tone like that to me. 
It isn’t friendly. _What—what was in the box ?’ 

‘Let us understand each other, Pugh. If you don’t hand 
over what was in the box to the police, I go halves.’ 

Pugh began to dance about the floor. 

‘What a fool I was to trust you with the box! I knew I 
couldn’t trust you.’ I said nothing. I turned and rang the bell. 
‘What’s that for?’ 

‘That, my dear Pugh, is for breakfast, and, if you desire it, 
for the police. You know, although you have breakfasted, I 
haven’t. Perhaps, while I am breaking my fast, you would like 
to summon the representatives of law and order.’ Bob came in. 
I ordered breakfast. Then I turned to Pugh. ‘Is there any- 
thing you would like ?’ 

‘No, I—I’ve breakfasted.’ 

‘It wasn’t of breakfast I wasthinking. It was of—something 
else. Bob is at your service, if, for instance, you wish to send 
him on an errand.’ 

‘No, I want nothing. Bob can go.’ Bob went. Directly he 
was gone, Pugh turned to me. ‘You shall have half. What was 
in the box ?’ 

‘J shall have half?’ 

‘You shall !’ 

‘I don’t think it is necessary that the terms of our little under- 
standing should be expressly embodied in black and white. I 
fancy that, under the circumstances, I can trust you, Pugh, 
I believe that I am capable of seeing that, in this matter, you 
don’t do me. That was in the box.’ 

I held out the crystal between my finger and thumb. 

§ What is it?’ 
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‘That is what I desire to learn.’ 

‘Let me look at it.’ 

‘You are welcome to look at it where it is. Look at it as 
long as you like, and as closely.’ 

Pugh leant over my hand. His eyes began to gleam. He is 
himself not a bad judge of precious stones, is Pugh. 

‘ It’s—it’s—Tress !—is it a diamond ?’ 

‘ That question I have already asked myself.’ 

‘Let me look at it! It will be safe with me! It’s mine!’ 

I immediately put the thing behind my back. 

‘Pardon me, it belongs neither to you nor tome. It belongs, 
in all probability, to the person who sold that puzzle to the man 
from whom you bought it—perhaps some weeping widow, Pugh, 
or hopeless orphan—think of it. Let us have no further mis- 
understanding upon that point, my dear old friend. Still, be- 
cause you are my dear old friend, I am willing to trust you with 
this discovery of mine, on condition that you don’t attempt to 
remove it from my sight, and that you return it to me the 
moment I require you.’ 

‘You’re—you’re very hard on me.’ I made a movement 
towards my waistcoat pocket. ‘I'll return it you!’ 

I handed him the crystal, and with it I handed him my 
pocket lens. 

‘ With the aid of that glass I imagine that you will be able 
to subject it to a more acute examination, Pugh.’ 

He began to examine it through the lens. Directly he did 
so, he gave an exclamation. In a few moments he looked up at 
me. His eyes were glistening behind his spectacles. I could see 
he trembled. 

‘Tress, it’s—it’s a diamond, a Brazil diamond. It’s worth a 
fortune !’ 

‘I’m glad you think so.’ 

‘Glad I think so! Don’t you think that it’s a diamond ?’ 

‘It appears to be a diamond. Under ordinary conditions I 
should say, without hesitation, that it was a diamond. But 
when I consider the circumstances of its discovery, I am driven 
to doubts. How much did you give for that puzzle, Pugh ?’ 

‘Ninepence; the fellow wanted a shilling, but I gave him 
ninepence. He seemed content.’ 

‘Ninepence! Does it seem reasonable that we should find a 
diamond, which, if it is a diamond, is the finest stone I ever saw 
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and handled, in a ninepenny puzzle? It is not as though it had 
got into the thing by accident, it had evidently been placed there 
to be found, and, apparently, by any one who chanced to solve 
the puzzle ; witness the writing on the scrap of paper.’ 

Pugh re-examined the crystal. 

‘It isadiamond! 1’ll stake my life that it’s a diamond!’ 

‘Still, though it be a diamond, I smell a rat!’ 

‘What do you mean ?’ 

‘I strongly suspect that the person who placed that diamond 
inside that puzzle intended to have a joke at the expense of the 
person who discovered it. What was to be the nature of the 
joke is more than I can say at present, but I should like to have 
a bet with you that the man who compounded that puzzle was an 
ingenious practical joker. I may be wrong, Pugh; we shall see. 
But, until I have proved the contrary, I don’t believe that the 
maddest man that ever lived would throw away a diamond worth, 
apparently, shall we say a thousand pounds ?’ 

‘A thousand pounds! This diamond is worth a good deal 
more than a thousand pounds.’ 

‘Well, that only makes my case the stronger; I don’t believe 
that the maddest man that ever lived would throw away a diamond 
worth more than a thousand pounds with such utter wantonness 
as seems to have characterised the action of the original owner of 
the stone which I found in your ninepenny puzzle, Pugh.’ 

‘There have been some eccentric characters in the world, 
some very eccentric characters. However, as you say, we shall 
see. I fancy that I know somebody who would be quite willing 
to have such a diamond as this, and who, moreover, would be 
willing to pay a fair price for its possession ; I will take it to him 
and see what he says.’ 

‘Pugh, hand me back that diamond.’ 

‘ My dear Tress, I was only going 

Bob came in with the breakfast tray. 

‘Pugh, you will either hand me that at once, or Bob shall 
summon the representatives of law and order.’ 

He handed me the diamond. I sat down to breakfast with a 
hearty appetite. Pugh stood and scowled at me. 

‘Joseph Tress, it is my solemn conviction, and I have no 
hesitation in saying so in plain English, that you’re a thief.’ 

‘My dear Pugh, it seems to me that we show every promise 
of, becoming a couple of thieves.’ 
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‘Don’t bracket me with you!’ 

‘Not at all, you are worse than I. It is you who decline to 
return the contents of the box to its proper owner. Put it to 
yourself, you have some common sense, my dear old friend !—do 
you suppose that a diamond worth more than a thousand pounds 
is to be honestly bought for ninepence ?’ 

He resumed his old trick of dancing about the room. 

‘I was a fool ever to have let you have the box! I ought to 
have known better than to have trusted you; goodness knows you 
have given me sufficient cause to mistrust you! Over and over 
again! Your character is only too notorious! You have plun- 
dered friend and foe alike—friend and foe alike! As for the 
rubbish which you call your collection, nine-tenths of it, I know 
as a positive fact, you have stolen out and out.’ 

‘Who stole my Sir Walter Raleigh pipe? Wasn’t it a man 
named Pugh?’ 

‘Look here, Joseph Tress !’ 

‘I’m looking.’ 

‘Oh, it’s no good talking to you, not the least! You’re—you’re 
dead to all the promptings of conscience! May I inquire, Mr. 
Tress, what it is you propose to do ?’ 

‘I propose to do nothing, except summon the representatives 
of law and order. Failing that, my dear Pugh, I had some faint, 
vague, very vague idea of taking the contents of your ninepenny 
puzzle to a certain firm in Hatton Garden, who are dealers in 
precious stones, and to learn from them if they are disposed to 
give anything for it, and if so, what.’ 

*T shall come with you.’ 

‘With pleasure, on condition that, you pay the cab.’ 

‘I pay the cab! I will pay half.’ 

‘Not at all. You will either pay the whole fare, or else I will 
have one cab and you shall have another. It is a three-shilling 
cab fare from here to Hatton Garden. If you propose to share 
my cab, you will be so good as to hand over that three shillings 
before we start.’ 4 

He gasped, but he handed over the three shillings. There 
are few things I enjoy so much as getting money out of Pugh! 

On the road to Hatton Garden we wrangled nearly all the 
way. I own that I feel a certain satisfaction in irritating Pugh, 
he is such an irritable man. He wanted to know what I thought, 
we should get for the diamond. , 
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‘You can’t expect to get much for the contents of a nine- 
penny puzzle, not even the price of a cab fare, Pugh.’ 

He eyed me, but for some minutes he was silent. Then he 
began again. 

‘ Tress, I don’t think we ought to let it go for less than—than 
five thousand pounds.’ 

‘Seriously, Pugh, I doubt whether, when the nike affair is 
ended, we shall get five thousand pence for it, or, for the matter 
of that, five thousand farthings.’ 

‘But why not? Why not? It’s a magnificent stone—mag- 
nificent !—I’ll stake my life on it.” 

I tapped my breast with the tips of my fingers. 

‘ There’s a warning voice within my breast that ought to be in 
yours, Pugh! Something tells me, perhaps it is the unusually 
strong vein of common sense which I possess, that the contents of 
your ninepenny puzzle will be found to be a magnificent do—an 
ingenious practical joke, my friend.’ 

‘I don’t believe it.’ 

But I think he did; at any rate, I had unsettled the founda- 
tions of his faith. 

We entered the Hatton Garden office side by side; in his 
anxiety not to let me get before him, Pugh actually clung to my 
arm. ‘The office was divided into two parts by a counter which 
ran from wall to wall. I advanced to a man who stood on the 
other side of this counter. 

‘I want to sell you a diamond.’ 

‘ We want to sell you a diamond,’ interpolated Pugh. 

I turned to Pugh. I ‘ fixed’ him with my glance. 

‘7 want to sell youadiamond. Here it is. What will you 
give me for it ?’ 

Taking the crystal from my waistcoat pocket I handed it to 
the man on the other side of the counter. Directly he got it 
between his fingers, and saw what it was that he had got, I 
noticed a sudden gleam come into his eyes. 

‘ This is—this is rather a fine stone.’ 

Pugh nudged my arm. 

‘I told you so.’ I paid no attention to Pugh. 

‘ What will you give me for it ?’ 

‘Do you mean, what will I give you for it cash down upon the 
nail ?’ 

.* Just so—what will you give me for it cash down upon the nail?’ 
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The man turned the crystal over and over in his fingers. 

‘Well, that’s rather a large order. We don’t often get a 
chance of buying such a stone as this across the counter. What 
do you say to—well—to ten thousand pounds ?’ 

Ten thousand pounds! It was beyond my wildest imaginings. 
Pugh gasped. He lurched against the counter. 

‘Ten thousand pounds !’ he echoed. 

The man on the other side glanced at him, I thought, a little 
curiously. 

‘If you can give me references, or satisfy me in any way as to 
your bona fides, I am prepared to give you for this diamond an 
upen cheque for ten thousand pounds, or if you prefer it, the cash 
instead.’ 

I stared ; I was not accustomed to see business transacted on 
quite such lines as those. 

‘We'll take it,’ murmured Pugh ; I believe he was too much 
overcome by his feelings to do more than murmur. I inter- 
posed. 

‘ My dear sir, you will excuse my saying that you arrive very 
rapidly at your conclusions. In the first place, how can you make 
sure that is a diamond ?’ 

The man behind the counter smiled. 

‘I should be very ill fitted for the position which I hold if I 
could not tell a diamond directly I get a sight of it, especially 
such a stone as this.’ 

‘But have you no tests you can apply ?’ 

‘We have tests which we apply in cases in which doubt exists, 
but in this case there is no doubt whatever. Iam as sure that 
this is a diamond as I am sure that it is air I breathe. However, 
here is a test.’ 

There was a wheel close by the speaker. It was worked by a 
treadle. It was more like a superior sort of travelling tinker’s 
grindstone than anything else. The man behind the counter put 
his foot upon the treadle. The wheel began to revolve. He 
brought the crystal into contact with the swiftly revolving wheel. 
There was as—s—sh! And, in an instant, his hand was empty ; 
the crystal had vanished into air. 

‘Good Heavens!’ he gasped. I never saw such a look of 
amazement on a human countenance before. ‘ It’s splintered !’ 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


It was a diamond, although it had splintered. In that fact 
lay the point of the joke. The man behind the counter had not 
been wrong; examination of such dust as could be collected 
proved that fact beyond adoubt. It was declared by experts that 
the diamond, at some period of its history, had been subjected to 
intense and continuing heat. The result had been to make it as 
brittle as glass. 

There could be no doubt that its original owner had been an 
expert too. He knew where he got it from, and he probably 
knew what it had endured. He was aware that, from a mercantile 
point of view, it was worthless ; it could never have beencut. So, 
having a turn for humour of a peculiar kind, he had devoted days, 
and weeks, and possibly months, to the construction of that 
puzzle. He had placed the diamond inside, and he had enjoyed, 
in anticipation and in imagination, the Alnaschar visions of the 
lucky finder. 

Pugh blamed me for the catastrophe. He said, and still says, 
that if I had not, in a measure, and quite gratuitously, insisted 
on a test, the man behind the counter would have been satisfied 
with the evidence of his organs of vision, and we should have been 
richer by ten thousand pounds. But I satisfy my conscience with 
the reflection that what I did at any rate was honest, though, at 
the same time, I am perfectly well aware that such a reflection 
gives Pugh no sort of satisfaction. 
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OnE of the most remarkable revelations made of late years by 
prehistoric archxology relative to primitive man has been that of 
the extent to which trepanning was practised by the men of the 
polished stone age—the men who erected the rude stone monu- 
ments of which Stonehenge and Carnac are the highest expressions. 

In 1872, Dr. Pruniéres first called attention to the fact that 
among the interments of the neolithic age in the limestone 
caverns of Lozére, and under the:so-called dolmens, a certain 
number of skulls found had been surgically treated. Portions of 
the skull had been removed, in many cases during life; whereas 
others had been trepanned after death. There could be no 
question but that in many cases those who had been operated 
upon had survived the operation, as the reparative efforts of 
nature were marked. 

The matter was taken up by Dr. Broca, who published an 
essay on the subject, which he had communicated to the Anthro- 
pological Congress at Buda-Pesth in 1876. It has since been 
investigated by M. Nadaillac, and has been recently referred to by 
Count D’Alviella in his Hibbert Lectures for 1891. 

A word first upon the race which practised trepanning. As 
far as can be ascertained, it entered Europe by the shores of the 
Baltic from the Caucasus and Crimea, strewing the plains of 
Pomerania, Hanover, and Gréningen with their monuments, 
erected out of the stones left by the rafts of ice that floated over 
these submerged plains in the glacial period. This race occupied 
Denmark and Sweden, crossed into Great Britain, and has left its 
remains in Scotland, Ireland, Wales, the West of England, Dorset, 
Wiltshire, and Kent. It entered France, made Brittany its strong- 
hold, traced up the rivers to the central plateau of France, but 
never occupied the upper waters of the Elbe, the Rhine, or the 
Meuse, was never on the Danube at all, and though it descended 
from the central mountains of France to the Rhone, yet never 
advanced far east beyond it. On the other hand, it crossed the 
Pyrenees, erected its rude stone monuments in Spain and Portugal, 
traversed the Straits of Gibraltar, and after setting up some 
circles and cromlechs in Northern Africa, disappeared altogether, 
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What this race was we do not know; it was not a pure one, 
for among the skulls found in its sepulchral monuments some are 
round and some are long-headed; but in all probability it was 
a long-headed race that. had subjected other peoples, and had 
brought along with it wives and slaves of alien blood. 

The tools and weapons of this remarkable people are of 
beautifully polished flint, chert and jade. In the possession of the 
writer is a granite axe-head from a dolmen in the centre of France, 
on which great pains have been spent to give it a polish. Some 
of the flint spear-heads worked by them are marvels of labour and 
ingenuity. A large core of flint has been taken, and out of it a 
flake has been got which has been not only worked into a flame 
or tonguelike shape, but has been diagonally grooved throughout 
on one side for ornamental purposes. One such, over a foot in 
length, of milk-white translucent flint, was found in a dolmen on 
the Lot a few years ago. It was scooped out with forty diagonal 
spiral lines. The labour expended upon it is incredible. This 
race was acquainted with pottery. It did not burn its dead at 
first, but very frequently scraped the flesh off the bones before 
consigning the remains to the sepulchre. The bones preserve 
the scratches made by the flint scrapers, and they are not always 
correctly placed to form the skeleton in its tomb, a left arm being 
sometimes put to a right shoulder; and sometimes important 
bones are missing. After a while bronze became known to the 
race of the megalithic monuments. It was introduced from the 
south ; it seems to have travelled up the basin of the Po. 

In 1880 the Baron de Baye published the results of some 
remarkable discoveries made by him in the chalk of the Marne. 
Here he discovered a number of caves sealed up, and completely 
untouched, that had been the sepulchres of men of the polished 
stone age. There was much about them that was extraordinary ; 
one feature was a rude representation of a woman, always on the 
left side of the entrance into the sepulchral chamber. Along with 
this woman was figured, carved in the chalk, a flint hatchet; 
colour had been applied to distinguish the flint stone from the 
horn handle into which it was fixed. In these mortuary caves a 
great number of remains of human beings was found. Some of 
the caverns were clearly family sepulchres. Some contained a 
large number of dead who had obviously been killed in a battle. 
But what specially concerns us now is the fact that, among the 
skulls recovered from these caves, a certain number showed that 
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they had been trepanned, precisely as had been the skulls obtained 
by Dr. Pruniéres from the caves and dolmens of Lozére. Not only 
so, but the dolmens of Algeria have given up skulls treated in 
like manner, so have some found in Denmark. Obviously the 
very unpleasant custom of cutting slices out of the skulls of some 
of their members was continued in this race from their first 
appearance in Europe to their final disappearance in Africa. . 

M. Cartailhac, in his La France Préhistorique, says: * A con- 
siderable number of our sepulchres contain perforated human 
skulls. The openings, without being geometrical in shape, are 
sufficiently regular; they approach more or less the shape of an 
ellipse, in length about 1 inch; the sides are gradually reduced 
in thickness, and are always cut obliquely, at the expense of the 
outer surface of the bone.’ 

These holes cut in the head occupy different positions ; some 
are at the side, some on the top of the head, but never on the 
brow or any portion not covered with hair. It is quite impos- 
sible to suppose that they have been due to a blow of an axe or 
sword. That would only be possible where portions of the skull 
were arched or projecting. Moreover, a blow would have left 
bruises on the bone, and it must be remembered that steel 
weapons were then unknown; no flint or bronze axe or sword 
could make so clean a cut. Besides, an examination of the edges 
of the wounds reveals the manner in which the trepanning was 
effected. There remain the scratches, formed by a slip of the 
tool employed, and the marks of the flint scraper which effected 
the operation. In the majority of cases the skull was mutilated 
during life, and it was carried out with such skill as not to injure 
vitality. Some of the operations took place in childhood, and 
those who had been trepanned grew to be men and women. 

The tool employed seems to have been invariably a flint 
scraper, with a sharp edge, which was worked round and round 
the portion of the skull that was to be removed till the bone was 
cut through, when the disc was taken out whole. It was neces- 
sarily a laborious and lengthy process; it could not possibly have 
taken less than an hour. In the case of children, when the skull 
is tender, it would, of course, take very much less time. 

The first of the trepanned skulls was discovered as early as 
1685 in the tomb of Cocherel. Montfaucon mentions it. He says: 
‘One of the heads there found had the skull pierced in two places, 
and apparently both wounds had healed.’ A second specimen was 
found in 1816 in a cave at Nogent-les-Vierges which contained 
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two hundred skeletons. ‘One of the skulls had in it a great hole 
three inches long and two inches wide, which seems to have been 
caused by a wound which had resulted in the loss of a large piece 
of bone. Nature had repaired the edges of the fracture, and M. 
Cuvier thinks that the man in question may have lived a dozen 
years after having received it.’ Thus this discovery was described 
at the time and misunderstood. It was not till Dr. Pruniéres 
drew attention to the frequency of skulls being thus marked and 
mutilated that the importance of the matter was realised. 

In the Ribeiro Museum at Lisbon is a skull of the neolithic 
age that shows on it the work of the operator left unfinished; the 
oval has been nearly, not quite, cut through. In the Musée 
Broca of the Société d’Anthropologie is a skull from Oise, of a 
man who apparently died under operation. Other skulls are 
indeed found that have been submitted to the saw. One was dug 
up in the Valley of the Petit-Morin with the whole top of the 
head removed, but these belong to an entirely different category. 
They are all cases of mutilation after death—mutilation, in all 
probability, of the heads of enemies. 

One of the skulls found by the Baron de Baye was that of a 
man of advanced age who had been trepanned twice at different 
periods, and had recovered from both operations. 

But this is not all. Not only were skulls of living men 
systematically trepanned among the men who raised the rude 
stone circles and dolmens, or, as we call them, cromlechs, but they 
preserved and used as ornaments or amulets the pieces of skull 
thus removed. A great number of such cranial discs, pierced 
with one or two holes for suspension, have also been found in 
their sepulchres, and these are not infrequently polished or rubbed 
fine by long usage. 

It does not appear that this strange custom of removing 
portions of the skulls of living men and women was confined to the 
men. Skulls similarly treated have been found elsewhere. If it 
were a fashion, it spread among other races. 

One portion of a skull bored with holes for suspension was 
found in a tumulus in Thuringia belonging to the bronze age. A 
trepanned skull was extracted from a covered stone avenue at 
Borreby, in Denmark; another from a dolmen at Niis, in the 
Isle of Falster ; another comes from Karleby, in West Gothland, 
from a tomb of the transition period from polished stone to bronze, 
and this, so far, is the sole example from Sweden. 

But prehistoric trepanning was practised in America. In the 
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Peabody Museum is a skull thus treated. Another comes from 
Peru. A mound on the Devil’s River furnished another example. 
More trepanned skulls have been found near Lake Huron and 
Grape Mound. A skull in a great tumulus on the River Detroit 
had two holes cut in it. A sepulchre at Chaclocayo, near Lima, 
contained a head that had undergone like treatment. A trepanned 
skull was found in a tomb in the upper basin of the Amazon. 
But all the American cases are of cranial mutilation after death. 

To come to Europe, in addition to those trepanned skulls 
already mentioned in Sweden, Denmark, and France, they have 
been found in tombs of the neolithic age in Portugal and in Spain. 

Dr. Boulongue, in his work on Montenegro, says that it is a 
custom of the natives of the Black Mountain to have portions of 
their skulls removed for the smallest motive, merely if troubled 
with headache, and not at all solely because of a blow and breakage 
of the skull and concussion of the brain. He says that he knew 
of individuals who had themselves trepanned seven or eight times 
without its affecting their health. 

Apparently in all these cases the persons who were trepanned 
walked about among their fellows with always a soft place in their 
heads. But sound skulls have also been found with discs from 
other men’s heads securely lodged within their own. These discs 
must have been introduced after death, and must have had a reli- 
gious purpose. 

The first of those so discovered was in the museum of Grenoble; 
it was noted in 1867 by M. Chambre, who completely misunder- 
stood it, and supposed that the dise was a sort of bone spoon. 

Another very singular discovery among the sepulchral re- 
mains of the same epoch and race concerns skulls, though not the 
trepanning of them. A considerable number of heads have been 
discovered stuffed with children’s bones, and bearing traces of 
having been polished by friction. The skulls have apparently been 
carried hung round the neck as a sort of pocket on the breast, 
and small bones belonging to several children have been packed 
within them, specimen bones, as it were, taken from several different 


subjects. 
The explanation of this is much easier than that of the tre- 


panned skulls, It is supposed that a widow carried about with her 
the head of the ‘ late lamented,’ and that in it she preserved me- 
morials of her children who had died young, for the purpose of 
keeping by her a couple of bones of each of her pets, 
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The practice of wearing discs of skull was not confined to the 
people of the stone age. Two such have been found with holes 
for suspension in a Gaulish sepulchre at Wargemoulin, in Cham- 
pagne, suspended to a bronze torque. Another was found with the 
body of a child of the Gaulish epoch. Others have been found 
in the cemeteries of Marne appertaining to the same people and 
to the historic period. In some cases undoubtedly heads were ope- 
rated upon after death, and portions removed to serve as trophies, 
much as a North American Indian carried off and gloried in the 
scalps he obtained. But the evidence is all against this as ex- 
plaining the greater number of cases of holed heads. 

What is more probable is that these cranial discs were em- 
ployed as amulets. Inthe exhibition at Milan in 1881, M. Bellucci 
showed such a portion of a skull that had been actually in use 
at the present day among the Italian peasantry as a cure for 
convulsions and epilepsy. 

The writer of this article remembers some forty years ago 
making the acquaintance of a very charming Irish gentleman and 
lady. One day she thought she observed that his eyes were rest~ 
ing inquiringly on her brooch, which was of gold, inclosing a mass 
of fractured bone. She laughed and said: ‘Are you admiring 
my brooch? I will tell you the story of it. One day, some ten 
years ago, when I was a young girl, I was staying in the house of 
a friend who also knew Mr. N., who is now my husband. We 
were having a game—a romp—and running after each other 
through the house, which was large, with long galleries and cham- 
bers communicating with one another. Mr. N. was close behind 
me, trying to catch me. I darted through a door and threw 
the door back behind me. Mr. N. had his head down, and the 
handle struck his skull and he fell stunned. The skull was frac- 
tured, and to save his life he was obliged to have it trepanned. 
Now he wears a plate of silver over the hole, and I wear the por- 
tion cut out of his skull in this brooch. The accident—I suppose 
my distress and remorse—brought about a rapprochement; we 
became engaged, and are now man and wife.’ 

So the custom of wearing cranial discs need not be regarded 
as completely done away with, even in our days. 

Various explanations have been offered to account for the tre- 
panning of the skulls of the neolithic men, but perhaps, before 
considering them, it will be as well to notice another series of 
phenomena, and that connected with the sepulchres of the same 
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people, as it belongs apparently to the same category. This is the 
perforation of the tombs themselves. It has been observed re- 
peatedly that among the dolmens, covered avenues, and kistvaens 
of this race there is very generally one stone that has been tre- 
panned—had a hole cut through it. Not only so, but that in their 
circles of stones one gap has been almost invariably left so as to 
make the circle incomplete. Trevethy Quoit, in Cornwall, has a 
rectangular hole cut through the cap-stone. La Maison des Fées, 
at Grammont, in Hérault, has the stone at the head perforated. 
At Conflans was one of these monuments with not only a round 
hole in the closing stone at the foot, but also the plug wherewith 
the hole could at will be closed. It has been moved to the Musée 
St.-Germain. In the Crimea and in the Caucasus, where the 
same kind of monuments is found, the hole in one side, laboriously 
bored through one slab, is a constant feature. 

We may, and probably ought to, connect the holed stones in 
tombs with the holes in the skulls. And the most probable ex- 
planation of both is that they were intended as openings whereby 
the spirits might escape, and trepanning was employed on those 
who suffered from epilepsy, which was regarded as possession by 
an evil spirit. Broca says: ‘The art of trepanning was applied 
to certain spontaneous maladies, and followed the opinion formed 
of affections of the head in nervous disorders, as idiotcy, convul- 
sions, insanity, epilepsy. Maladies which science regards as natural 
struck the imagination of the ignorant, and they attributed them 
to divine causes, to demons, to possession. Who can say that 
trepanning, now a practice almost abandoned, was not employed 
among the first men as a means of letting demons escape out of 
the system, by opening for them a door of exit ?’ 

‘I ask,’ says Broca again, ‘for what motive these operations 
were performed, not always, indeed, but usually, on young subjects, 
often on mere children; and I venture to suggest that they were 
due to some superstition, and formed part of a ceremony of 
initiation into some sort of priesthood. This would, indeed, 


_ suppose that there existed a sacerdotal caste among the neolithic 


people, and there can be little doubt that they did possess an 
organised form of worship. The cranial disc inserted in a skull 
after death, what can it mean but some vague belief in another 
life? If it be objected that the cranial mutilations were too grave 
to be accepted as a religious ceremeny, I answer that trepanning 
is not in itself a very dangerous operation. If it is so often 
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attended by fatal results nowadays, it is because recourse is had 
to it only in desperate cases. What produces death in so many 
instances where trepanning is resorted to, is not the trepanning, 
but the cerebral congestion which one endeavours to relieve by 
the operation. Besides, religious exaltation knows no limits. 
If certain divinities were ready to accept a scrap of skull in place 
of an entire human victim, they may have passed as remarkably 
indulgent. It is well known that among the negroes of Western 
Africa some individuals will disembowel themselves as an initia- 
tion into sanctity, or to prove the efficacy of certain charms. 
Some of these men perish, but others recover, and such become 
saints among their tribe.’ 

We are disposed rather to accept Dr. Broca’s first suggestion 
than the last, and to regard trepanning among the prehistoric 
men as having had a therapeutic motive. 

The perforation of the tomb was almost certainly intended as 
a door of exit for spirits. Even in later times, when the dead 
were burned, holes were often bored or knocked in the urns that 
contained the ashes, for the same purpose. Some cinerary urns 
have been found with little windows, as it were, made in them, 
and a piece of glass placed over the hole. Macrobius, in his 
Saturnalia, quotes an Etruscan belief that a door should be 
opened for the spirits to pass in and out. 

The writer remembers a case of a dying woman some few 
years ago in Sussex. She was gasping, and apparently was under- 
going the last struggle in great distress. The nurse went to the 
window and opened it. At once the dying woman breathed deeply 
and expired. The writer said to the nurse: ‘Why did you open 
the window?’ The answer given was: ‘Surely you wouldn’t have 
her soul go up the chimney ?’ 

One can understand how that, if a piece of skull had been 
regarded as in contact with a demon or spirit, it would be respected 
as an amulet, and that so the rondelles removed from the heads 
of men who had been subject to epileptic fits would acquire a 
virtue in the eyes of the ignorant and superstitious, and be 
employed as charms. And this seems to be both the simplest and 
most intelligible explanation of the phenomena of hole-pierced 
heads, and of the wearing of the portions removed from those 
heads by men and women who had not themselves been tre- 
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EverysopY knows that to pick up a horseshoe is immensely 
lucky. It brings health and wealth and as many other blessings 
as a patent medicine. Very few people, however, I believe, know 
why. For the cult of the sacred horseshoe dates back, in all 
probability, directly or indirectly, to the earliest ages of the use 
of that cold and unromantic metal iron in European commu- 
nities. It is an ancient faith derived from an ancient people. 
But that is not all. The superstition itself, though necessarily a 
product of the Iron Age, can only be fully explained by taking 
into account a good many other still earlier superstitions which 
long preceded it ; superstitions, in fact, which go yet farther back 
in the dim mists of the past to the time immediately succeeding 
the remote Stone Age in the history of our continent. 

I suppose I shall insult the omniscient schoolboy of the pre- 
sent day, and, still worse, the even more omniscient Girton girl, 
if I venture to inform them, no matter in how delicate and apo- 
logetic a fashion, that flint arrowheads are commonly known 
in many parts of Europe as ‘fairy-bolts’ or ‘the good folk’s 
weapons.’ They are socalled, of course, because they are oftenest 
found in the tumuli or barrows of the Stone Age folk. These 
small people, who preceded the existing inhabitants of England, 
France, Germany and Italy in the possession of the soil, were a 
race of short squat stature, like the Finns and Lapps ; and their 
ghosts are the originals of the quaint little fairies still believed to 
haunt the barrows or mounds in which the chieftains of that 
distant time were habitually buried. 

Within these barrows, for the most part, is a chambered tomb, 
built of great unhewn stones, from which, on moonlight nights, 
the fairies or ghosts of the old yellow-skinned warriors come forth 
in state, to dance upon the grass-grown mound that conceals 
by day their last long resting-place. Mr. Joseph Jacobs, in the 
appendix to his admirable collection of English Fairy Tales, has 
made this point all but absolutely certain. The underground 
palaces to which adventurous knights of old were wont to pene- 
trate, as in the well-known tale of ‘ Childe Roland,’ who goes to 
seek Burd Ellen in the Fairy Mound, are poetic versions of the 
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chambered and stone-built tombs concealed within the barrows. 
They are always spoken of as lying under a green hill, and 
lighted by some mystic internal luminosity. The sleeping folk 
within, who were usually roused from their profound slumber by 
a blast from the intruder’s horn, are faint reminiscences of the 
dead chief and his people in the sleep of death. The fairies are 
small, because they are the ghosts of a little race, compared with 
the intrusive big Bronze Age or Iron Age warriors, who fought 
and overcame them. They are also rather mischievous than 
actually powerful, because, though constantly rebellious and 
causing trouble on the frontier by raids on cattle or growing crops, 
their poor little stone weapons were but feeble arms against the 
great bronze tomahawks or iron swords of the Aryan intruders. 
They do what harm they can, poor souls, in their own small way ; 
but that harm is always figured as rather grotesque than dangerous. 
To steal household goods, to turn the milk sour, to bewitch the 
cattle, and to blight the growing corn, these are the outside limits 
of fairy-folk damage. 

Still, the fairies are everywhere regarded with a certain vague 
dislike in proportion to the reality of the belief in their existence. 
Where they are most alive they are most unwelcome. To conci- 
liate them, indeed, they are seldom called by their proper name of 
‘ fairies,’ which makes them angry and suspicious, but are euphe- 
mistically described as ‘ the good folk,’ or ‘the little people,’ just 
as women say always ‘my dear,’ and ‘ my love’ to their deadliest 
enemies. Their spite, it is well known, is particularly directed 
against sheep and cattle, which they often maim or kill, and still 
oftener deprive of their milk, or otherwise put into bad condition. 
When harm came to the cows, in many parts of Scotland, it was 
not unusual for the farmer to send for the canny woman of the 
district, who usually pronounced that any animal which died 
suddenly was ‘shot-a-dead’ by the darts of the fairies. Flint 
arrows and spear-heads were the darts in question, and the canny 
woman usually began her operations by searching for the deadly 
weapon about the dead animal. To do her justice, she succeeded, 
as a rule, in the end in finding one. A good eye for wrought flints, 
and long practice in looking for them among the ploughed fields, 
must have been one prime qualification among the canny Scots 
for the position of fairy-doctor. 

Now, these fairy darts themselves have at all times and in 
many lands been highly prized as charms or talismans by the 
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people who find them. They frequently figure as the central 
object in the beautiful gold Etruscan necklets; and even the 
little carnelian hearts, worn by English ladies ‘ for luck ’ on their 
chatelaines, are base modern imitations of prehistoric arrowheads. 
The reason for this superstition is simple enough to those who 
are acquainted with the general principles and laws of magical 
science. If you want to have power over anybody, be he man or 
spirit, you must first get possession of something or other which 
once belonged to him. The most important articles to obtain 
from this point of view are actual portions of his very person, such 
as locks of his hair or clippings of his finger-nails. By burning 
these with suitable incantations you may do their original owner 
incalculable mischief. 

A sort of subtle sympathy is supposed to exist between the man 
himself and all his parts or members, so that what you do to the 
one reacts in the end by telepathic power or electric affinity upon 
the other. But if you can’t get hold of his hair or finger-nails, then 
the next best thing you can do is to make a wax image of the 
man himself whom you desire to injure, and stick it chockfull of 
murderous little pins, or melt it slowly before a gentle fire. Even 
so will diseases rack him through and through, or consumption 
waste him with its lingering fever. To call the image by your 
enemy’s name as you stab or burn it is also recommended as a 
mighty engine of magical success; for his name, too, forms, as it 
were, an integral part of his personality, and lends itself sympa- 
thetically to all charms against him. That is why many savages 
are so extremely chary of telling a stranger their real name; they 
go, for the most part, like our north-country miners, by some 
convenient nickname, which, however, not being part and parcel 
of their real selves, would be quite useless for any magical pur- 
pose against: them. It is in accordance with the same antique 
philosophy of things that lovers among ourselves exchange locks 
of hair as a proof of confidence, thus putting themselves entirely 
in the hands of their beloved. In China, where the head is 


largely shaved, and the pigtail by far too sacred to be cut under - 


any circumstances, the parings of finger-nails are obliged to 
answer the same tender purpose. 

Even if you can’t get a portion of the person’s body for use as 
a magic charm, however, you can still do a good deal of harm in 
a humbler way with anything on earth that once belonged to 
him. Hence, possession of a fairy dart or elf bolt gives you a 
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certain power over the fairies and trolls in general. If you pick 
it up and keep it, you can command the fairies, as the possessor 
of Aladdin’s magic lamp could command the djinn, its slave, by 
merely rubbing it. For this reason, stone arrowheads and celts or 
tomahawks have long been preserved with great respect and con- 
sideration in many rural farmhouses. They are looked upon as 
relics of the fairy folk, and they preserve the farmer and his flocks 
or herds from all the manifold evils which might otherwise happen 
to him at the mischievous hands of the little people. Indeed, to 
conciliate the fairies, the stone hatchets are often rubbed over 
from time to time with milk or butter, which is a simple form of 
libation or sacrifice to the mischievous deities. The possession of 
such a talisman of fairy origin insures the house against thunder 
and lightning or other evils, and is far more efficacious, many 
country-folk will tell you, than any iron conductor. 

But what has all this fairy-lore and arrow-gossip to do with 
the main question of our lucky horseshoe? At first sight, to be 
sure, the two seem about as much related as Goodwin Sands and 
Tenterden Steeple ; yet there is an underlying connection between 
them, after all, of an extremely interesting and subtle character. 
The little people, it is well known, have no great love for iron; 
in fact, they hate and fear it. It had no place at all in their 
primitive world. It was never employed by themselves or their 
ghostly ancestors. It came into their land as an intrusive metal, 
brought in by the powerful and cruel aggressors who ousted 
them from the soil by fire and tomahawk; and as such, it is na- 
turally an abomination and a terror to the minds of the fairies, 
Nothing so frightens or repels them as the sight of ‘the blue 
metal;’ and the mere name of ‘cold iron’ is enough to send 
them back helter-skelter to their Fairy Tumps in the midst of 
their wildest and most lively orgies. 

It isn’t fairies alone, either, who hate and dread the cold 
steel. Owing to its novelty, iron is regarded with suspicion and 
dislike as regards old religious ceremonies, For example, in a 
great many sacrificial rites, stone knives alone must be em- 
ployed, even long after the people who now practise them 
have learnt the use of malleable metals. The Jews prescribed 
that circumcision should be performed with a splinter of flint. 
The Hottentot priest, says Dr. Hahn, never uses a steel or iron 
knife, but always a sharp splint of quartz, in sacrificing an animal. 
Among the Moquis of Arizona, Mr. Frazer tells us, stone knives 
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and hatchets have passed out of common use, but are still retained 
in all religious ceremonies. The negroes of the Gold Coast 
remove every fragment of iron or steel from their persons when 
they consult their fetish. The men who made the ‘need-fire’ in 
Scotland down to the present century had to put away their pocket- 
knives and every other piece of metal about them before they 
began their sacred task; they mightn’t even wear brass buttons 
on their trousers, or steel tags to their bootlaces. In all these 
cases we see a familiar exemplification of the common conservatism 
of religious ceremonial. Metals were unknown when the cere- 
monies themselves were first devised, and to introduce into 
them such new-fangled material would have been to insult the 
gods and seriously to imperil the success of the rites performed 
by their votaries. 

Many queer old customs spring, no doubt, from the almost 
immemorial idea of the unfitness of iron for sacred or religious 
purposes. The Roman priests, for instance, mightn’t be shaved 
with a steel razor, but only scraped on the face with a knife of 
bronze—a most inconvenient and painful implement, one would 
say, for the person experimented upon. But a rule like this evi- 
dently dates back to the transitional time when iron was only just 
beginning to supersede bronze in ordinary life, and was felt to be 
too new for any sacred purpose. Even so, middle-aged people among 
ourselves can remember the shock of surprise and discomfort they 
felt when they first saw a church lighted up with gas; and though 
we have all grown accustomed long since to that particular form 
of industrial profanation, I confess it would shock me myself even 
now to see the electric light introduced into a cathedral. Again, 
whenever an iron graving tool was brought into the sacred grove 
of the Arval Brethren at Rome, for the sake of cutting an in- 
scription, an expiatory sacrifice of a lamb and a pig was offered to 
the gods or spirits of the grove for the indignity shown them 
in bringing the unholy thing into their consecrated precincts. 
Sometimes the priest or king himself may not even so much as 
touch the dubious metal. Thus the Archon of Plate mightn’t: 
lay his sacred hand on iron ; and the King of Corea at the present 
day mayn’t go near it with his flesh even in the direst extremity. 
This is an awkward restriction when surgical cases crop up, and 
shows us in a very graphic manner how uneasy lies the head that 
wears a crown among certain peoples; for one Corean king 
actually died of a tumour in his back, which might have been 
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easily lanced, if only he’d had the good luck to be an ordinary 
subject ; but nobody about the court dared to use a steel lancet 
on his sacred person, so he bore it like a martyr; and another 
king suffered agonies from an abscess on his lip, till a wise 
physician called in a jester, who (unlike the jesters of our 
western world) made the monarch laugh so heartily that the 
abscess burst, and all went well again. In such cases, I take it, 
the king is accounted the descendant of gods, who never used 
iron ; and being himself a god like them, he mustn’t pollute his 
sacred person by coming into contact with the unholy metal, 
unknown to his ancestors. 

But more than that ; there is a special and particular reason 
in the case of fairies why iron should be distasteful to ‘the little 
folk ;’ and that is because it is the metal by which their rule 
was overthrown and themselves done for. Hence the elves and 
trolls can’t abide iron. Nothing frightens them away from man 
or beast like the merest scrap of the hated metal. Even in 
classical authors we get traces of similar superstitions and beliefs ; 
for in Crete sacrifices were offered to Menedemus without the use 
of iron, and the reason given for this special restriction was 
because Menedemus had been killed with an iron weapon, which 
had impressed him, after death, in the world of shades, with a 
lasting prejudice against that particular metal. What the Cretans 
regarded, however, as a peculiar and personal dislike on the part 
of a particular divine ancestor, most early races regard as a pre- 
judice common to all their fairy predecessors. For almost every- 
where people are a good deal afraid, in a quiet way, of the ghosts 
of the races or kings that preceded them—‘ the gods of the land ’"— 
and try to dodge the hostile spirits by every means in their power. 

This being so, it follows, of course, that the objection of the 
fairies or trolls or elves to iron affords us a ready and simple 
opportunity of protecting ourselves against them. We may either 
get the better of them magically with one of their own arrow- 
heads, or we may frighten them and keep them off with the hostile 
material. With a mere bit of ‘the cold metal’ you may lay 
ghosts, dispel trolls or imps, and ban evil spirits. For example, 
it is known to be dangerous to blaspheme at sea, for by so doing 
you deprive yourself of the protection of Divine providence, and 
render yourself exceptionally liable to the attacks of devils and 
suchlike evil powers, who are always waiting around, among 
storms and squalls, to take advantage of every chance of wrecking 
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a vessel. (Hence the well-known objection of sailois to swear- 
ing.) For this reason, whenever a Scotch fisherman so far forgets 
himself (and the Shorter Catechism) as to take the most sacred 
name in vain, all the other men in the crew at once cry out, ‘Cauld 
airn!’ and grasp the nearest bit of the protective metal, which 
they expect to preserve them from the impending peril. It is as 
though they had pointed a revolver at the heads of their ghostly 
opponents, and had said to them, in effect, ‘ Look here, I say, you 
know; if you try to drown us, by Jove! we'll fire upon you.’ 

In Morocco, says Mr. Frazer, to whom I am indebted for not 
a few of these instances, iron is considered a great protection 
against demons, who are the lineal representatives, after all, of the 
hostile spirits. Hence it is usual to place a knife or dagger 
under a sick man’s pillow, his illness being, of course, attributed 
to demoniacal possession. In India, the mourner who performs 
the necessary but somewhat dangerous duty of putting fire into 
the dead man’s mouth carries a key or a knife in his hand, to 
keep off the evil spirits. In short, a bit of iron is a very useful 
thing to have about you at any time, if you desire to escape the 
unfavourable attention of the ghosts, the trolls, the fairies, and 
the demons generally. This is one more good reason for buying 
a pocket-knife. It is also a reason for nailing up a horseshoe. 

‘But why a horseshoe in particular,’ you ask, ‘more than any 
other odd piece of iron?’ Well, primarily, I believe, the good 
luck depends more upon the iron as iron than on the special 
shape or function of the horseshoe as a horseshoe. But there 
are also many reasons why the superstition should happen to fix 
itself more particularly upon horseshoes. We must remember 
that in Europe, at least, it is the cattle, the horses, and the 
domestic beasts in general that are specially liable to the hostile 
attacks of ‘ the little people.’ Therefore, the elves and trolls are 
most likely to be dreaded on farms or in the country, where 
horses and cattle most do congregate. Now, if you want to nail 
up a bit of iron as a protection against the fiery darts of the evil 
ones on your stables or cowhouses (which is the place where one - 
oftenest sees them), nothing is more likely to come handy to your 
purpose than a cast horseshoe. Besides, it has obvious congruity 
for the place and object, and it can be readily picked up in the 
roads almost anywhere. Furthermore, it is provided beforehand 
with convenient holes, by means of which you can readily hang 
it up, either over your own house door or over your sheds and 
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stables. These various advantages of cheapness, ease, and readi- 
ness for fixing would have given the horseshoe a fair start in 
life, I believe, as a charm against fairies, trolls, and evil spirits 
generally, even without any other and more special advantages. 

But a horseshoe would also have a certain inherent sanctity 
and holiness of its own in early times for all Aryan races. For 
the horse was one of the most sacred animals in the ancient 
Aryan religion. The sacrifice of a horse, which seems to have 
been eaten sacramentally by its devotees, was one of the great 
rites of the early Hindoo religion ; our Aryan brother, as repre- 
sented in his early Sanskrit epics, used to slay and eat the holy 
beast with great ceremony, as is ever the habit of many pious 
races towards the animal or plant they deem most sacred. By 
eating their god they seem to take into themselves, as it were, 
and incorporate in their own persons, some elements of the 
divinity. In Northern Europe, too, the horse was the peculiar 
beast of Thor, and was regarded as an exceptionally sacred animal. 
The famous White Horses on the Berkshire and Somersetshire 
Hills are memorials to our own day of this ancient sanctity; and 
it is pretty clear that horses, as such, received in early Britain 
divine honours. I don’t doubt that they were also sacrificed by 
their worshippers and sacramentally eaten; for the sermons and 
epistles of the early Christian missionaries are full of denuncia- 
tions of people who eat horseflesh, which is treated as a serious 
form of idolatry in the early English codes. Now, even a mis- 
sionary, however intolerant of savage use and wont, would hardly 
have objected to hippophagy by itself, as a mere matter of diet ; 
it must have been the sacramental eating of horseflesh as a 
heathen ceremony to which the good bishops of Saxon times 
cherished so strong and so holy an antipathy. But whether this 
be so or not, the fact at least remains that the horse was always a 
most sacred animal in early England. 

Now, everybody knows that almost all our existing supersti- 
tions date back for their origin to heathen times, though they have 
often been slightly or superficially Christianised at later periods, 
so as to bring them into harmony with the general body of public 
opinion. I think it probable, therefore, that when the horseshoe 
superstition first arose people specially selected a horseshoe as 
the best available bit of iron to repel the attacks of trolls or 
fairies, witches or warlocks, and other evil influences, because it 
had itself a certain inherent sanctity of its own, derived from its 
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connection with a sacred animal. And later, I believe, this very 
same sanctity might help the superstition to persist, even after 
the religion of Christ had partially ousted the religion of Woden 
and Thunor. For we know that Christianity made very slow 
progress indeed among the mass of the people in England for 
many years; that heathen practices continued to be performed in 
secret by a large number of the population ; and that many usages 
essentially heathen hold their place to this day with our agricul- 
tural classes, Now, no class would be more likely to retain such 
beliefs and practices than the class that has to deal most with 
horses and stables—a class who still firmly believe in all sorts of 
heathenish luckies and unluckies. It seems probable, therefore, 
that in many cases the horseshoe was set up, not only to frighten 
away the evil eye, ghosts and trolls, fairies and witches, but also, 
to some extent, to curry favour with the good old gods by what 
was in many ways a denial of allegiance to the new ones. It was 
as much as to say to the little folk, on the one hand, ‘ Don’t come 
near ; ’ware iron; we’re under Thor’s protection, and able to hurt 
you!’ and, on the other hand, to Thor, ‘We're still your men; 
we’ve never abjured you: take good care of us!’ If this were 
not the true meaning of the horseshoe, I think we should have 
had a crucifix or the sign of the cross in its place, which is the 
ordinary and recognised Christian way of protecting oneself against 
the attacks of evil spirits. 

Of course I don’t mean for a moment to say that when a 
modern English groom in irreproachable gaiters sticks a horseshoe 
over the door of his stables or sheds any of these profound and 
antique reasons for his action are distinctly present to his mind as 
actual incentives. All he knows, for his part, is that other grooms 
from time immemorial have done it before him, and that he has 
always been told the horseshoe brings good luck with it. The 
practice goes on long after the primitive reason for it has been 
utterly forgotten. Indeed, it is highly characteristic of the lucky- 
and-unlucky type of mind that it accepts its luckies and unluckies 
implicitly and absolutely, without evidence or ground of any sort. 
Tell such people once it’s lucky to pick a particular plant or un- 
lucky to see a particular bird or beast run across your path, and 
they accept your statement forthwith, like so much gospel, without 
the slightest inquiry as to the observations and experiments on 
which the remark was based, or as to the truthfulness and trust- 
worthiness of the person who tells them. This is a distinct weak- 
ness ; for some men tell untruths ; and even if we grant the whole 
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question of the existence of lucky and unlucky things, how on 
earth are we to be sure of the good faith or adequate knowledge 
of our informant in so weighty a matter? or how are we to make 
sure that the very thing he advises may not itself be fraught with 
serious and mystical consequences? Perhaps he only wants to 
lure us on to our doom, like the oracle with the Cymzans. I 
have always felt this difficulty so keenly myself that I’ve steadily 
refused to hang up a horseshoe about my own house, lest it might 
plunge me into unknown and unexpected misery. 

One more little point remains to be noted, which has, no doubt, 
incidentally helped on the vogue of the horseshoe as a charm 
against trolls and evil spirits; and that is the fact that you can 
often come across it accidentally in the course of walking. Now, 
it is a well-known rule (no doubt on the usual ground of somebody 
once having said so) that things you come across accidentally on 
your way through life have much more magical or lucky value 
than things you go out deliberately to find and utilise. They 
inclose, as it were, the ultimate root-notion of luck; they come 
of themselves, as a sort of gift from the gods, and are the evidences 
and tokens of the divine favour. Thus it’s no use setting out 
deliberately to hunt for four-leaved clover or white heather; you 
must come across them accidentally in the course of a walk, if 
they are to be of any magical or mystical good in life to you. 
Eneas, it will be remembered, found the golden bough by pure 
chance in the woods of the Sibyl. So, too, it is the first bird 
or beast you happen to meet when you start on a journey or on 
any important business that gives you an omen or augury of success 
or failure; and savages often have their totem (or protecting 
animal-spirit) pointed out to them in the same divinely for- 
tuitous manner. They go to sleep somewhere in the open air, 
after the initiatory ceremony that introduces them to adult man- 
hood; and whatever beast or bird appears to them first on their 
awakening from that nap becomes thenceforth their kobong or 
totem. To toss up for anything, or to draw lots for it, is originally 
to leave it to the arbitrament, not of mere mechanical chance, as 
we moderns imagine, but of divine fate ; a distinction which comes 
out clearly when the Homeric Greeks put lots into a helmet—the 
helmet of the divinely appointed king, Atreides Agamemnon— 
and pray to the gods with averted faces that they may deign to 
show who among their number ought best to go forth on behalf 
of the Achzans to do battle with Hector, the champion of their 
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foes. So late as the seventeenth century in England, a Puritan 
minister, one Thomas Gataker, combats in print the popular belief 
that ‘lots may not be used but with great reverence, because the 
disposition of them cometh immediately from God.’ 

It is this pure fortuitousness, then, of the cast-off and picked-up 
horseshoe, I fancy, that puts the culminating touch upon its 
sanctity and its magical value. Here is a bit of iron, cold iron, 
the mystic protecting metal which elves and fairies, witches and 
warlocks hate and dread, cast obviously in your very path, as a 
direct gift of Providence, or, in still earlier times, of the immortal 
gods or of your ancestral spirits. It has sanctity in itself, as iron 
alone; it has added sanctity as having been worn by the divine 
animal, still most of all revered by grooms and countrymen; and 
it has yet a third sort of sanctity, adventitious or acquired, as 
having been thrown in your way by that divine luck which, in the 
opinion of all early unsophisticated men, is the very ruler and god 
of the whole wide universe. What folly, then, not to pick it up, 
this gift of kindly heaven, and affix it openly to your stable-door 
as a visible terror to witch or troll, and a protecting influence for 
the animals they so often menace! The reasoning itself, as usual, 
is quite sound and logical; it’s only the premisses that seem to me 
to stand in need of scientific confirmation. 

So, to hang up a gilded horseshoe over your front door is 
really, in original intention at least, to proclaim yourself a heathen, 
to put yourself under the protection of the iron-using gods, and, 
by a display of that hostile metal, to repel the attacks of their 
spiteful, though by no means very powerful, little stone-weaponed 
enemies, the elves and fairies. Are you right in sodoing? I 
may be puritanical—I know some will think me so—but it seems 
to me a mistake to countenance, even in such would-be picturesque 
and old-fashioned ways, these barbaric superstitions. For they 
help to keep up in the minds of the people false and degrading 
theories of the nature of the universe. You yourself may mean 
nothing more by the quaint gilt horseshoe than a pretty little 
piece of romantic antiquarianism ; but be sure your groom and 
your servants won’t accept it in that light. They'll say in their 
own minds master does it ‘for luck ;’ and they’ll be encouraged 
by your example in their own foolish superstitions. On the whole, 
I feel always that playing with these things is playing with edge 
tools. We haven't, as a race, got far enough in front of them on 
the road towards truth to make it safe for us just yet to treat 
them as harmless and exploded fancies, 
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THE COUNTESS RADNA. 


BY W. E. NORRIS, 
AUTHOR OF ‘ MATRIMONY,’ ‘HEAPS OF MONEY,’ ETC. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE COUNTESS GAINS A CHAMPION. 


Ir there was one thing of which the Countess Radna felt more 
certain than of another, it was that this slightly melodramatic 
Italian, whom she had so innocently captivated, would call upon 
her before many days were past. Consequently, she was surprised, 
and even a trifle piqued, by his failure to justify reasonable antici- 
pation in that respect. She did not, of course, care two straws 
about the man; he was welcome to adore her, welcome to forget 
her, and welcome to adopt any line of conduct that might seem 
to him appropriate to the circumstances; only he ought to have 
understood that there are certain forms and ceremonies which are 
obligatory upon all well-bred people, and she was irritated with 
him for ignoring them. 

Her mental attitude as regarded the world at large was, in 
fact, at that time one of irritation, and she was no adept at dis- 
guising her sentiments. Bickenbach caught it, and so did Dr. 
Schott ; the former melting into tears under verbal castigation, 
while the latter only smoked his pipe, shrugged his fat shoulders 
and chuckled. Dr. Schott thought that he knew very well what 
was the matter, and confided the outcome of his knowledge and 
experience to his fellow-sufferer. 

‘I foresaw this phase,’ said he, with the tranquil toleration of 
a competent medical adviser. ‘I foresaw that she would lament 
the husband whom she has dismissed and that she would be 
astonished at him for neither returning to her nor writing to 
her. Fortunately for her (because, indeed, she was quite right 
to dismiss him), he is too phlegmatic to return or to write. 
He has accepted: the situation, and very soon she will accept 
it also, though she did not, perhaps, intend it to be permanent 
when she created it. It is, after all, a mere question of a 
remplagant,’ 
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The cynicism of the Doctor reposed, as cynicism for the most 
part does, upon a partial comprehension of his patient’s character. 
The Countess was by no means the silly, vain, spoilt child that he 
set her down as being; and if she was vexed—as she certainly 
was—by Douglas’s apparent resignation to his fate, that was not 
because she was conscious of any desire to beckon him back, or 
because she repented of the declaration of independence to which 
she had committed herself. She could not and would not live 
with him again; she would instantly have repudiated any over- 
tures that might have been made on his part; only she had 
secretly expected that overtures would be made, and the letters 
which reached her every now and again from England, describing 
the cheerfulness with which he had resumed his accustomed round 
of duties and pleasures, were not altogether pleasant reading to 
her. Perhaps the least pleasant portion of them was that which 
referred to his intimacy with Miss Rowley. It might be natural 
and inevitable that his thoughts, after he had found himself finally 
severed from the woman whom he had once loved, should revert 
to the woman with whom it would have been so much wiser for 
him to fall in love; but, considering the lofty moral standpoint 
which he had been wont to arrogate to himself and the inviolable 
sanctity which he had always claimed for a ceremony performed 
by one of the priests of his religion, there was surely something 
that savoured of indecency and hypocrisy in the promptitude with 
which he had rushed to Miss Rowley’s so-called friendship for 
consolation. For the rest, all men were like that, and Douglas 
Colborne was but an ordinary man. Indeed, if he had been less 
hopelessly ordinary, the impossibility of enduring him as a lifelong 
companion would not have been so obvious. 

Now, she herself, for her weal or for her woe, was not ordinary ; 
and that was one of the many reasons which forbade her to look 
out for what the Doctor, in his crude Teutonic fashion, called a 
remplacant. She did not believe in Christianity, or in any other 
form of revealed religion ; she could not see why bonds which had 
grown irksome, and which united a childless husband and wife, 
should not be broken; but, for all that, it was out of her power to 
forget that she had bestowed her love upon one man, and she 
would have felt lowered in her self-esteem had she been capable 
of transferring it to another. Since one must needs (owing to 
the frailty of one’s mortal nature) worship a fetish of one kind 
or another, self-esteem may easily be made to serve the neces- 
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sary purpose; and everybody will admit that the Marchese di 
Leonforte, by neglecting an elementary duty of civilised man, 
had been guilty of a serious want of respect to the Countess’s 
fetish. 

It was of this that she was thinking one sunny afternoon, when 
she had betaken herself and her discontent to an arbour at the 
end of her garden, which commanded a prospect of the dusty road, 
the dusty tamarisks and aloes and the expanse of blue sea beyond. 
She was weary of that calm, tideless sea, weary of the sunshine, 
weary of the glaring high-road, and more especially weary of the 
people who, from time to time, rolled along it in their carriages. 
Some of them turned in at her gates, drove up to her door and 
were sent away; she had made up her mind to see nobody for 
a week—unless, perchance, it might be a certain ill-mannered 
Italian nobleman who apparently had no intention of exposing 
himself to the risk of a possible rebuff. 

But while she sat there, gazing with lack-lustre eyes upon 
a scene which she had almost resolved to quit, there came within 
the field of her vision an equestrian who seemed to be having 
some trouble with his big black horse, and in whom, as he drew 
nearer, she recognised the offending Marchese. Was he coming 
to call at last ? She raised herself from her recumbent attitude 
and, with a dawning smile upon her lips, watched his progress ; 
but she was not destined to discover whether this would or would 
not have eventually led him to the iron gates which gave access 
to her villa, for, just as he had reached a point immediately 
beneath her, two heated individuals on bicycles raced past and 
caused his horse to plunge violently. Perhaps his patience had 
already been tried; perhaps his courage as a rider was in excess 
of his skill; anyhow, a battle ensued which terminated disas- 
trously for him. 

The Countess looked down upon the fight with an agreeable 
mixture of amusement, excitement and anxiety. She did not 
want the cavalier who had treated her so cavalierly to be hurt; but 
she would not very much have minded seeing him rolled in the 
dust, provided that no bones were broken in the process ; also she 
noted that, although he stuck firmly to his saddle, he had lost his 
temper. Douglas, she remembered, had never been wont to lose 
his temper with a horse; and the superiority of the Englishman 
over the Italian in that respect was, for some reason or other, 
a source of gratification to her. She had, however, but a brief 
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space of time in which to draw comparisons, for the little drama 
which was being enacted beneath her was soon played out, and its 
termination was of a nature to resolve all her feelings into sheer 
terror and dismay. Few sights are more sickening to witness 
than that of a rearing horse who falls back, or is pulled back, 
upon its rider. It may have been the Marchese di Leonforte’s 
own fault that this accident happened to him ; but the Countess 
was not cold-blooded enough to make such a reflection when, 
after the lapse of a few seconds, during which she had involun- 
tarily closed her eyes, she saw the unfortunate man lying prostrate 
and senseless on the hard road, his horse, who had struggled 
up, standing by his side with dilated nostrils and quivering 
limbs. 

She rushed into the house, summoned the men-servants, told 
some of them to carry down a mattress at once, and then, attended 
by others, hurried back to the scene of the catastrophe. Quick as 
she was about it, a small crowd had already collected and an 
empty carriage had been stopped, into which the lifeless or 
unconscious body was about to be lifted. 

‘The poor gentleman is not quite dead,’ one of the bystanders 
told her, ‘but he will scarcely live to reach the hospital. It 
seems that his horse must have rolled over him; for he is crushed 
—crushed flat, like my hand!’ 

The speaker emphasised his words by stretching out a broad 
dirty palm and slapping his fingers down upon it. The Countess 
imperiously motioned to him to stand aside. 

‘This gentleman is a friend of mine,’ said she. ‘ He is not 
to be taken to the hospital; he is to be carried into my house, 
where I have a doctor who will attend to him. If any of you 
want to be of use, you may go into the town as fast as you can 
and send me a surgeon.’ 

She had good blood in her veins, and it came quite naturally 
to her to take the command in a case of emergency. The sight 
of a dead or dying man did not cause her to lose her nerve; nor 
did she think it worth while to make any answer to the entreaties 
of Dr. Schott, who was soon upon the spot and who implored her 
to withdraw and compose herself. She was perfectly composed ; 
she superintended the transport of the luckless Marchese into 
the bedroom which had been hastily prepared to receive him ; 
she rendered some assistance during the examination of his in- 

juries which ensued, and she listened, without visible emotion, 
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to the undecided verdict pronounced at length by her medical 
adviser. 

‘ There is concussion of the brain and there are some broken 
ribs,’ Dr. Schott said, raising himself from the bed over which he 
had been stooping. ‘ What internal mischief there may be it 
is impossible to tell as yet; but the chances are against him. 
Probably I shall be able to speak more definitely in a few hours 
and after a consultation with my confréres; for the present I 
think you can do nothing better than to send for a trained nurse 
and to leave the patient to me.’ 

The Countess obeyed. As a general rule she did obey Dr. 
Schott when he addressed her in his professional capacity ; be- 
sides, she was becoming sensible of the reaction that necessarily 
succeeds such a demand upon the reserve forces of self-control as 
that to which she had been subjected. She went downstairs and 
had a talk with Bickenbach, who, of course, was agitated and 
helpless ; then, after a prolonged interval, she received a whole 
gang of physicians and surgeons, who informed her, with dignified 
circumlocution, that they had no clear information to give, but 
who, upon the whole, were inclined to hope that the Marchese’s 
condition, though critical, was not desperate. They sincerely re- 
gretted that they could not sanction the immediate removal of 
the sufferer; they feared that the Countess must be incon- 
venienced by his presence for some time to come—unless, indeed, 
he should relieve her of it by giving up the ghost—and, after 
acknowledging by a murmur of respectful admiration her assu- 
rance that the question was not one of her personal convenience 
or inconvenience, they professed themselves unable to say how 
she could be of use to him, except by telegraphing for his nearest 
relations. 

This was obviously the proper thing to do, and the Countess 
would have done it forthwith if she had had the faintest idea of 
who his nearest relations were or where they were to be found. 
She had herself driven at once to his hotel, but could gain no 
light from his valet, who was a Frenchman and had only recently 
entered his service. After that, she sought out the young Parisian 
who had introduced him to her and the Russian lady at whose 
house the introduction had taken place; thus eventually arriving 
at the not unwelcome discovery that he had no near relations at 
all. He was, it appeared, an only child and an orphan ; he might 
possibly have uncles and aunts and cousins, but the Russian lady 
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had never heard him mention them, while she had often heard 
him lament his loneliness in the world. 

‘If the poor young man is going to die, that is a consolation,’ 
she remarked ; ‘ but what a terrible thing for you, dear Countess, 
to have him dying in your house!’ 

The Countess appreciated the value of the consolation, and 
did not find her plight nearly so terrible as her sympathiser would 
have done. It would be very sad, no doubt, if the Marchese were 
doomed to die ; but if he should recover, the task of aiding his 
recovery would give her just that degree of temporary interest in 
life for which she had been sighing; so that he would really 
have conferred the greatest imaginable benefit upon her by 
smashing himself up at her door. And it so fell out that he did 
recover. 

The first thing that she heard on her return home was 
that he had partially regained consciousness; the night passed 
without the manifestation of any alarming symptoms; and 
although several days elapsed before the doctors ventured to 
pronounce him out of danger, they were finally in a position 
to do so, and at the same time to express their profound sense 
of the indefatigable care and kindness to which, according to 
them, the existence of this happy state of things must be chiefly 
ascribed. 

The Countess was accustomed to compliments of that descrip- 
tion, and accepted them for what they were worth. Nobody 
would have thought of praising or thanking her if she had not 
been a rich woman; nor, as a matter of fact, had she done much 
for her charge during the critical period of his illness, except to 
spend money on his behalf. But as soon as convalescence set in 
she came to the front and reaped the reward which, perhaps, 
others had earned. He was very grateful, very simple and very 

like an overgrown child in his helplessness—this big, rather stern- 
jeatured man, with whom, as his senses and his strength’ began 
to return to him, she sat talking for an hour or so-every day. He 
soon told her all, or almost all, that there was to be told about 
his uneventful history. He had extensive, if not highly remune- 
rative, estates; he was devoid of responsibilities and ambitions; 
he had made a vigorous, but hitherto unsuccessful, effort to amuse 
himself by gambling, steeplechasing and frequenting company 
which is usually esteemed to be more amusing than edifying ; 
upon the whole he did not think that it would have mattered 
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very much if he had fractured his skull, instead of only giving 
it a smart blow, on the afternoon that she knew of. 

‘I am not sure, dear madame,’ said he, one day, with a faint 
smile, ‘that you have done me a service by restoring my useless 
life to me; but it is certain that most people would think so and 
that I can never hope to repay your kindnessto me. If, however, 
by some miracle, a time should come when you had need of me, 
you would not have to call me twice.’ 

He made several speeches to that effect, and they were not 
displeasing to her, though she laughed at them, assuring him that 
he had nothing in the world to thank her for. Long use and wont 
had taught her that genuine gratitude is very rarely to be met with, 
and she was under no illusion as to the true cause of this naif 
Italian’s devotion to her; yet there was something about his 
devotion and his mode of expressing it which was touching and 
which appealed to her sympathies. It was neither her fault nor 
his that he had conceived for her one of those passions which she 
had the best reasons for believing to be in all cases ephemeral ; 
his infatuation aroused no responsive echo in her own breast ; only 
she liked him, and she thought that he might possibly be made a 
little happier for the time being if it could be demonstrated to him 
that he had judged her somewhat too harshly at the outset. 

With this benevolent end in view, she repaid his confidences at 
length by relating a portion of her personal history to him, and, of 
course, the history of her married life, as she related it, was essen- 
tially false. Is there anywhere on earth an aggrieved person who 
can speak truthfully or impartially of his or her grievance? The 
Countess did not mean to be untruthful; she took such blame to 
herself as she honestly imagined to attach to her, and she ex- 
pressly acquitted her husband of any sin more heinous than that 
of placid selfishness; but she contrived to draw a portrait of 
Douglas Colborne which caused her bedridden hearer to grind his 
white teeth with rage and to implore, in terms of the deepest 
contrition, her pardon for his baseness in having ever listened to 
calumnies now so amply disproved. 

‘As soon as Iam well again I will find that vile rascal out and 
kill him for you,’ said he, in as matter-of-course a tone as if he had 
been merely offering to rid her of an obnoxious cat or rat. 

But the Countess laughingly declined to sanction this sum- 
mary method of avenging her wrongs. ‘I believe you are capable 
of acting as you say,’ she replied ; ‘ but, unfortunately, English- 
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men do not fight duels; and if murder is not yet out of date in 
Sicily, it is quite inadmissible in other parts of Europe. You are 
pleased to assert that I have saved your life ; so you may imagine 
how disconsolate I should be if you were to recompense me for my 
trouble by making a present of it to the hangman. Pray do not 
run away with the idea that I am disconsolate because I have a 
husband whois no more inconsolable than I am; my sole object in 
wearying you with a commonplace narrative was to persuade you 
that I did not, after all, leave my husband and my adopted 
country without some excuse. From the moment that you admit 
that, there is no more to be said upon the subject—and we will 
say no more.’ 

The subject was dropped for the moment; but, of course, it was 
resumed, and was dwelt upon at great length in subsequent conver- 
sations which might be found a trifle tedious if reported, but which 
were full of interest to the two persons engaged in them. These 
daily and prolonged conversations, although they provoked the 
sarcastic wit of Dr. Schott, were not in reality of a nature to cause 
an instant’s disquietude to him or to Bickenbach. The latest 
addition to the list of the Countess’s victims was strictly decorous 
and punctilious in his behaviour towards her; if he betrayed the 
state of his feelings a dozen times a day, he was at least careful to 
avoid doing so by word of mouth ; while she, on her side, gave him 
no sort of encouragement. Nevertheless, she liked the man; his 
sympathy and his championship were pleasant to her, and she was 
very sorry when the time came for him to quit the shelter of her 
roof. 

It was necessary that he should go as soon as he could safely 
be moved; that tribute to the prejudices of a censorious world 
could hardly be evaded, and the Countess told him candidly that, 
situated as she was, she felt unable to offer him the hospitality 
which she would fain have offered. She thought, however, that 
—-since he was ordered to be as much as possible in the open air 
and to avoid exertion—there could be no harm in his driving up 
from his hotel whenever he felt disposed to do so and resting for a 
while in her garden. Thus it came to pass that the Marchese di 
Leonforte continued to spend his afternoons with her, and that 
the little world which was watching them with eager and inquisi- 
tive eyes began to look forward cheerfully to a scandal. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


DOUGLAS'S CONFIDANTS. 


Every adult is aware—because every adult has been made ac- 
quainted with the fact by more or less painful experience—that 
there exists some subtle difference between the sexes which pre- 
cludes the one from ever arriving at a full or confident under- 
standing of the other. We know, or think we know, broadly 
speaking, what feminine characteristics. are ; women also probably 
flatter themselves that our own foibles and peculiarities are not 
hidden from them; yet when complications arise, the old in- 
superable difficulty does not fail to present itself, nor can conflicts 
be averted or harmony restored save by concessions on both sides 
of which neither side can really perceive the reasonableness. 
Douglas Colborne was humble enough to acknowledge that he had 
been guilty of stupidity and mismanagement in his relations with 
his wife ; but he had offered to concede all that he could possibly 
concede, and he would have been too proud to stoop to entreaties 
even if he had believed that entreaties were likely to be of the 
slightest avail. What he said to himself was that he must make 
up his mind to a future of quasi-celibacy and remember that a 
man may do good work and enjoy himself tolerably well in the 
world without the solace of domestic sympathies. What he 
secretly and unconsciously hoped was that his mother’s corre- 
spondence with Héléne (to reports of which he absolutely declined 
to listen) might eventually bring about a reconciliation towards 
which it was out of the question for him to make the first step. 
Meanwhile, life at Stoke Leighton was. desperately dull and 
lonely. His mother offered to come and keep him company ; but 
he begged her not to leave London, declaring that he was better 
alone for the present, and being, in fact, actuated by a strong wish 
to keep the true state of affairs secret as long as might be. It 
had been announced that the Countess had gone abroad for her 
health ; the existence of a quarrel was perhaps not suspected ; at 
any rate, no questions were put to him upon the subject, so that 
he was spared the painful necessity of making veracious state- 
ments. Veracious statements, however, must needs be made to 
somebody by a distressed man, unless he be also an abnormally 
reticent man, and Douglas did not scruple to relieve his mind by 
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making a frank confession of his troubles to so trustworthy a friend 
and neighbour as Miss Peggy Rowley. Indeed, if he had wanted 
to hold his tongue, he would have been unable to do so ; for it did 
not take her long to guess what had happened, nor did she allow 
herself to be restrained by any sentiments of false delicacy from 
taxing him with a lack of dexterity to which he was fain to plead 
guilty. 

‘It will all come right in the end,’ she assured him more than 
once ; ‘ but the end isn’t quite yet. If you hadn’t been rather a 
goose, this catastrophe would never have occurred ; only, since it 
has occurred, you can do nothing except submit and possess your 
soul in patience. By all means let her see that you can get on 
pretty well without her; a day may come when she will find that 
she can’t get on so very well without you.’ 

And when Douglas shook his head, remarking that his wife had 
given ample evidence of her ability and desire to lead her own life 
in her own way, this skilled adviser of his laughed and asked 
whether he had expected that evidence of a contrary description 
would be submitted to him. Peggy was not precisely sym- 
pathetic, but she was kindly and shrewd and she seemed to him 
to be just; so that it was a comfort to him to converse with her. 
It may be hoped that he would have been even more grateful to 
her than he was, had he for a moment surmised that she was in 
reality strongly and indignantly on his side and that she thought 
the Countess Radna a thoroughly detestable woman ; but she gave 
utterance to no words which could be interpreted in that sense. 
She was, as he often said to himself, without knowing all the ex- 
cellent reasons that he had for saying so, a true friend; she gave 
him the best of good advice; she did what she could to enliven 
his solitude ; she took care to keep him up to the mark in the 
matter of his political duties, and it was at her instance that he 
invited young Frank Innes to come down and stay with him soon 
after Christmas. ; 

Peggy Rowley had found out—it is what we are all destined 
to find out in the long run, though it takes some of usa lifetime | 
to make the discovery—that there is no better way of escape from 
the contemplation of one’s own misfortunes than to get up an in- 
terest in the fortunes or misfortunes of other people; and as 
Frank Innes was very young, very fresh and very full of himself, 
it was not difficult for Douglas Colborne to become interested in 
him. He had always liked the boy, he had always been anxious to 
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give him a helping hand, and of late it had several times occurred 
to him that, in view of possible contingencies, he ought to 
nominate somebody as his heir. Since he had no son, nor any 
prospect of having one, Frank seemed to be the person appointed 
by destiny and propriety to succeed him; but he was not so im- 
prudent as to raise hopes which, after all, might never be realised. 
He confined himself to executing the necessary testament and 
good-humouredly throwing cold water upon the young fellow’s 
projects, which were imparted to him without reserve, and which 
struck him as being a trifle fantastic. 

‘It is all very well to have a pretty voice,’ he remarked, ‘ and 
if you care about that sort of thing, I dare say it isn’t bad fun to 
show your voice off at evening parties and to be patted on the 
back by musical ladies—but from that to obtaining a lucrative 
engagement at Covent Garden is a longish step. IfI were you, I 
should stick to my Government clerkship, which may easily*lead 
to something better, even if it doesn’t hold out a prospect of 
boundless wealth. Just think of the hundreds and thousands of 
would-be [professionals who are being carefully trained every year 
and thank your stars that you won’t be deprived of bread and 
butter by remaining a successful amateur.’ 

‘The Countess wasn’t of your way of thinking,’ returned 
Frank ; ‘she said—and I believe she was right—that I should be 
an awful duffer if I didn’t turn my natural gifts to account. And 
a genuine tenor voice, mind you, is a gift which isn’t granted to 
everybody. Oh, no; the Countess didn’t agree with you at all 
there.’ 

‘The Countess,’ observed Douglas drily, ‘didn’t agree with 
me upon a good many points.’ 

‘ Well—so they say ; and I'll be hanged if I can make out what 
it’s all about! To tell you the truth, that’s why I mentioned her. 
Look here, Douglas ; this disagreement isn’t going to be serious, 
is it? Because, you know, it really oughtn’t to be; it’s bound to 
be a mistake of some kind.’ 

‘Who told you that there had been a disagreement? Are 
people talking about it ?’ 

‘ Well, I have been asked several times whether there hadn’t 
been a row; but I have alweys said that, as far as I knew, it was 
all right. I had my doubts, though; so I cross-examined Loo, 
who more or less let the cat out of the bag. Now I'll tell you 
what it is; you are both of you too good by a long way to be 
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allowed to fall out about nothing, and there can’t be any sufficient 
cause for your having fallen out. I wish you wouldn’t mind my 
taking a run to Nice and putting things straight between you.’ 

‘You are a nice, modest youth, I must say!’ returned 
Douglas, laughing. ‘So you think that nothing but your inter- 
vention is required to set the most crooked things straight, do you ? 
You will know better when you are a little older; and in the 
meantime, I won’t ask you to undertake a journey to the South of 
France on my behalf—thanks, all the same.’ 

Nevertheless, he was not sorry to be provided with another 
confidant; nor, when pressed to do so, was he very reluctant to 
state his case to a listener who, if less experienced, was more 
compassionate and more sympathetic than Peggy Rowley. Frank 
was of opinion that the Countess had acted in a hasty and repre- 
hensible manner; but he had wit enough to see that there must 
be something to be said on her side and to realise the difficulty 
of composing a difference for which no definite cause can be 
assigned. He, therefore, fell back upon comforting generalities, 
did what in him lay to divert his host’s thoughts from a painful 
topic and took the first opportunity of walking over to Swinford 
Manor to pay his respects to Miss Rowley and hold a consultation 
with her. 

On his arrival, he was requested, after a brief delay, to join 
Miss Rowley in the conservatory, where he found her engaged in 
a vehement altercation with her head gardener. 

‘ How do you do?’ said she. ‘Iam very glad tosee you, and 
I shall be still more glad if you happen to possess an elementary 
knowledge of horticulture. Even if you don’t, I am sure you will 
agree with me that one ought to have some flowers out of all one’s 
acres of glass.’ 

‘You seem to have a pretty good show,’ remarked Frank, 
glancing at the camellias and gardenias by which he was sur- 
rounded. 

‘Oh, we have got plenty of these things—who hasn’t? But, 
if you will believe me, I haven’t a single rose—literally not one! 
And when I ask Peter what is the use of a winter rose-house, he 
only sniffs and looks at me with pitying contempt.’ 

‘ Them roses is making fine wood, miss,’ observed Mr. Chervil 
composedly. 

‘ You never would dare to say such a thing as that, Peter, if 
you didn’t hope to expose my ignorance. As if roses made wood 
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at this time of year! and as if anybody wanted them to make 
wood! Blooms are what I want, and what it is very evident that 
I shall not get. But it is a sheer waste of breath to talk to you. 
Come into the house, Mr. Innes, and have a cup of tea; perhaps 
I may gain some advantage out of a talk with you, because 
there is something that I am rather anxious to talk to you 
about.’ 

Frank, when he had been led into Miss Rowley's boudoir, 
explained that he also was rather anxious to consult her upon a 
certain subject—possibly the very one to which she had alluded. 
But no sooner had he embarked upon a recital of his cousin’s 
matrimonial misfortunes than he was somewhat brusquely inter- 
rupted. 

‘There is nothing to be done for the present,’ Miss Rowley 
declared, ‘ except to keep him from moping, or prostrating him- 
self before his wife and acknowledging himself in the wrong.’ 

‘I don’t believe he will prostrate himself before anybody,’ 
said Frank ; ‘and, for the matter of that, I don’t believe he is in - 
the wrong.’ 

‘Nor do I; but he might think so, and if he were to say so, he 
would be hopelessly done for. The first advance must come from 
her, and unless he has patience enough to leave her severely 
alone, she won't make it. Perhaps he will leave her alone, 
though ; for he is as obtuse as one could wish him to be, and he 
hasn’t the slightest suspicion that she has merely cut off her nose 
to spite her face. Meanwhile, as I say, he mustn’t be allowed to 
mope, and that was partly why I told him to send for you.’ 

‘Oh, you told him to send for me, did you?’ 

‘I took that liberty ; and I take the liberty of hoping that 
you will give him as much healthy exercise as you can, now that 
you are here. How long will you be able to stay?’ 

‘Well, answered Frank ruminatingly, ‘I might manage 
about ten days, I think.’ 

‘That will do; in fact, it will have to do, because my musical 
entertainment is to come off this day week. I told you just now 
that it was only partly on your cousin’s account that I begged him 
to summon you; it was one word for him and two for myself. 
We are going—at least, some friends of mine are going—to 
perform a comic opera next week, by way of a change from the 
usual dance which I am expected to give at this time of year, and 
our wretch of a tenor has thrown us over. Will you be very kind 
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and take his place? Of course you can read music at sight, so 
that you will easily get up your part in a few days, and I don’t 
want to have to engage a professional if I can help it. Not that 
Florence Carey’s people are extra-particular; still, one would 
rather not have some fat, greasy concert-singer making love to 
her even upon the stage.’ 

To offer a part in an amateur operatic performance to Frank 
Innes was much the same thing as to offer cream to a cat or a 
carrot toa donkey. He at once professed his willingness to oblige 
Miss Rowley and to preserve the unknown Florence Carey from 
any contaminating contact with professionals. 

‘Who is she?’ he asked. ‘Can she sing at all?’ 

‘She sings like a nightingale, and is a great deal prettier to 
look at. She is a daughter of Lord Burcote’s.’ 

‘Oh, indeed! Rather a fast lot, aren’t they ?’ 

‘Some of them are said to be so, but Florence is the only one 
whom I know at all intimately. By the way, I must caution you 

‘against making love to her—for your own sake, I mean. Lady 
Burcote always marries her daughters well, and I should think 
she has already got some eligible husband in her eye for poor 
Florence; so don’t let us have any troublesome complications, | 
please.’ 

‘Luckily, I am neither susceptible nor eligible,’ answered 
Frank, laughing. ‘So long as the lady doesn’t sing false, I think 
I may promise to keep my emotions under control.’ 

His emotions were never in the least under control ; and some 
of them were aroused into such activity by the prospect of Miss 
Rowley’s entertainment as to thrust others altogether into the 
background. Amongst the latter were his anxiety and distress on 
behalf of Douglas Colborne, to whom he imparted the news im- 
mediately upon his return to Stoke Leighton, and who gratified 
him by displaying a friendly interest in it. 

‘Peggy is a perfect god-send,’ he remarked. ‘I have just 
had a note from her, asking us to go over and shoot her coverts, 
and I suppose she will keep you pretty busy rehearsing for the . 
next week, when you aren’t shooting. Now I sha’n’t feel ashamed 
of keeping you as long as you can stay.’ 

It is not impossible that Miss Rowley, who always had a 
number of irons in the fire and could think of many things at one 
and the same time, may have intended to relieve Douglas’s mind 
in that respect. At any rate, his cousin’s company introduced an 
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element of cheerfulness into his life and helped to draw him away 
from the study of Blue-books, to which he had of late become 
more addicted than was good for a man of active habits. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
LADY FLORENCE. 


OLD Miss Spofforth, whose position in Peggy Rowley’s household 
corresponded to that occupied by the Baroness von Bickenbach 
in the household of the Countess Radna, and who was a some- 
what less submissive person than her German counterpart, never 
hesitated to express a candid opinion of Peggy’s guests, not all of 
whom had the good fortune to win her approval. She did not, 
for instance, approve of Lady Florence Carey, whom she pro- 
nounced to be a badly brought-up young lady. 

‘I greatly fear,’ she added, ‘that unless very stringent 
measures are taken with Lady Florence while she is still so young, 
she will end no better than her sisters have done.’ 

‘But her sisters have ended admirably,’ objected Peggy. 
‘They have married rank and wealth: what more could they do, 
poor things? Would you have expected them to espouse bishops 
or missionaries ? ” 

Miss Spofforth tightened her lips and shook her head, remark- 
ing that suitable alliances were one thing and suitable conduct 
was another. The fact is that the conduct of Lady Florence 
Carey’s married sisters had, upon more than one occasion, been of 
a nature to provoke quasi-public comment. As for the girl her- 
self, it was true enough that she had been badly brought up. 
Little good had she had the chance of learning from her father, 
that pleasure-loving, middle-aged peer who, notwithstanding his 
embarrassed circumstances, notwithstanding sundry turf scandals 
in which his name had figured too prominently, and notwith- 
standing the notorious irregularity of his private life, continued 
to be recognised as a social and political factor of considerable 
importance. Even less profitable could be the instructions of her 
mother, who had been a beauty in the sixties and was now a 
coarse, stout woman, with a painted face, a violent temper and no 
principles worth mentioning. The Burcotes were not what used 
once upon a time to be called ‘nice’ people; but they were 
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what is nowadays called very ‘smart ;’ they were connected with 
most of the greatest families in the land; they were, in a certain 
sense, powerful, and they could do and say things which are 
scarcely permitted in the case of humbler folk. Lady Florence, 
the youngest of their daughters, had as yet done nothing start- 
ling, though it must be admitted that she occasionally said some 
rather startling things, whereby Miss Spofforth had been shocked. 
A less severe or a more skilful observer would, however, have 
noticed that she said them in such a natural, innocent manner as 
to exclude all suspicion of malice prepense, while she looked so 
pretty, so refined and so well-bred, with her slim figure, her 
small, delicately cut features and: her reddish-brown hair, that 
only the Miss Spofforths of this world could have dreamt of 
accusing her of vulgarity. 

As a inatter of fact, her mind was not in the least a vulgar 
one, but was singularly simple, singularly free from evil imagin- 
ings and, it may be added, singularly ill-stored. So perfunctory 
had been her education that she could not have expressed herself 
intelligibly in any foreign language, would have been puzzled to 
say whether Henry VIII. was the father or the son of Queen 
Elizabeth, and did not so much as know the meaning of algebra. 
On the other hand, she knew—how could she help it, having 
grown up amid such surroundings?—a great many things of 
which young girls are generally supposed to be ignorant. Yet 
she had, somehow or other, remained untainted by such know- 
ledge; she had conquered the affections of Peggy Rowley, who 
seldom made mistakes in the selection of her friends; and if she 
had not a superabundance of accomplishments, few people would 
have denied that she had plenty of charms. 

One gift she did unquestionably possess in the shape of a 
clear soprano voice, with which Frank Innes was quite enchanted 
the moment that he heard it. Frank, whose own voice had been 
assiduously cultivated of late and who thought himself qualified 
to speak with authority upon such matters, told her at once that 


nothing but cultivation was required to raise her a long way | 


above the class of ordinary amateurs. She had not been taught 
to enunciate properly, he said, nor did she understand how to 
economise her breath; but the organ in itself was splendid and 
capable of immense development. 

‘So long as I can get through my part without breaking 
down, I don’t mind,’ answered the girl. ‘The nuisance of this 
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kind of thing is that, supposing ene were to get nervous at the 
last moment, one couldn’t very well chuck it up. When it is 
only a question of singing a song after dinner, one can simply 
say that one won’t; and if people don’t like that, why—they can 
lump it, you know.’ 

Her speaking voice was rather high in pitch and rather broad 
in accent. If she was subject to attacks of nerves, she presented 
no appearance of being so, and Frank made bold to say as much. 

‘Oh, I don’t suppose I shall funk it when the time comes,’ 
she answered ; ‘only I’m not sure enough of myself to feel as 
comfortable as I should like to feel. We shall pull through all 
right, I dare say; but the piece itself is beastly rot, don’t you 
think so?’ 

To hear Lady Florence say ‘beastly rot’ was a revelation. 
The expression may lack elegance, and, indeed, it cannot be safely 
recommended for adoption by the common run of young women, 
but it has a certain piquancy when uttered in a certain way ; 
and that was why Frank Innes, for all his boasted mastery over his 
emotions, realised with some suddenness that there might be an 
appreciable danger in making mock love to one whose beauty he 
had already acknowledged inwardly in the most unreserved 
manner. As for her criticism upon the play which they were 
engaged in rehearsing, it was probably just ; but when you have 
pretty costumes, tolerable music and fairly competent performers, 
the libretto becomes a matter of secondary importance, and after 
the actors had been released, the jeune premier felt in a position 
to assure Miss Rowley that her entertainment would prove a 
success. He said: 

‘Most of your friends can act a little bit and some of them 
can even sing after a fashion ; but Lady Florence is a host in her- 
self! She would make the thing go down if she were ten times 
worse supported than she is. How awfully pretty she is too!’ 

‘Remember what I told you,’ returned Peggy, raising an 
admonishing forefinger at him. 

‘Oh, don’t be alarmed ; one knows one’s place. All the same, 
Lady Florence tempts me to wish myself a duke with an income 
of half a million or so.’ 

‘I fancy Lady Burcote would be satisfied with something less 
than that ; but she wouldn’t be satisfied with the likes of you, so 
please don’t be silly. There are plenty of Florence Careys about, 
and when you are a few years older I will find you one, if you 
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like; but this one is forbidden fruit. Be good enough to regard 
her as a lay-figure, and if you will sing as well on Wednesday next 
as you have sung to-day, you will establish an eternal claim upon 
my gratitude. Don’t forget that we have another rehearsal to- 
morrow afternoon.’ 

He was not likely to forget it ; nor did he forget to present 
himself at Swinford Manor on every succeeding afternoon, the 
unfortunate fellow! A lay-figure indeed !—he might as well have 
tried to treat his own excitable personality as a lay-figure ; and, in 
point of fact, he did make that preposterous attempt. He endea- 
voured not to be silly; he endeavoured to throw himself into his 
part and to throw himself out of it again when he had done with 
it; but he was made of flesh and blood, like the rest of us; so 
that at the expiration of forty-eight hours he had to recognise a 
circumstance as to which self-deception was no longer possible— 
namely, that he was over head and ears in love with a lady who 
was hopelessly out of his reach. 

That being so, it clearly behoved him to conceal sentiments 
which there could be no conceivable use in disclosing ; but, as he 
was a poor hand at dissimulation, it came to pass that when the 
performance took place—and a thoroughly satisfactory perform- 
ance it was, from the point of view of the lookers-on—his secret 
had become common property. His fellow-actors, with whom he 
had speedily established relations of intimacy, knew it and did 
not deny themselves the fun of chaffing him about it; Peggy 
Rowley evidently knew it, though she said nothing and did not 
betray her knowledge, save by an occasional half-pitying, half- 
reproachful glance ; the only question was whether Lady Florence 
herself had been equally perspicacious. He could not tell whether 
she had or not, and perhaps he may be forgiven for having taken 
no extraordinary pains to keep her in the dark. It would, of 
course, have been out of the question for him to declare himself, 
directly or indirectly ; but so long as he did neither the one nor 
the other, what harm could there be in her divining a passion 
which she was guiltless of having attempted to inspire ? : 

However, she did not, so far as he was able to judge, divine it. 
In the course of the rehearsals and of the inevitable chats which 
succeeded them, she made friends with him; she had from the 
first been quite at her ease in his society; she made him ac- 
quainted, in the pleasantest possible language, with many details 
bearing upon her family life and prospects; she told him that her 
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father was ‘a dear old fellow, though about as wicked as they 
make them;’ she avowed that she had more fear of her mother 
than affection for her ; she spoke, without apparent disgust, of the 
probability that she would ere long be married to ‘ some old horror 
or other with a pot of money ;’ and she displayed some interest 
in the accounts which he gave her in return of his own relatives, 
of his career, as far as it had gone, and of his ambitions. But he 
could not flatter himself that her equanimity would have been 
more than momentarily disturbed if he had dropped down dead 
at her feet; nor was there the slightest reason for believing that 
her indifference would have been modified by a suspicion of his 
ardour. At length he really could not resist saying to her: 

‘I can’t make you out at all; you don’t seem to care a bit 
what happens.’ 

It was after the operetta had been brought to a brilliant con- 
clusion that he made this leading remark. The rooms had been 
cleared, the band was playing a waltz and he had secured as his 
first partner the ex-prima donna, who still wore the eighteenth- 
century costume belonging to her part. She turned a slightly 
surprised pair of brown eyes upon him. 

‘What have I done to make you say that?’ she asked. 
‘ Haven’t I been working like a slave for the last week? Don’t I 
look pleased enough? I assure you I should have cared very 
much indeed if the show had collapsed.’ 

‘Oh, yes; I dare say you care as much as the rest of us about 
things of that sort; but do you care about the more important 
things? You never speak as if you did. There ae more impor- 
tant things which are bound to happen to everybody, and you 
treat them as if they were trifles. There is—well, there is fall- 
ing in love, for instance. I suppose that is one of the things 
which are pretty sure to happen to everybody sooner or later.’ 

Lady Florence laughed. ‘Oh, it would never do for me to fall 
in love,’ she said ; ‘I couldn’t afford it. From our earliest youth 
it has been impressed upon us that falling in love is one of the 
luxuries which we can’t possibly afford.’ 

‘As far as that goes, I can’t afford it either. But how is one 
to help it ?’ 

‘I’m sure I don’t know. My mother says that you ought to 
fall in love with your husband, if you can; but I should think 
that was not so easy as to avoid falling in love with somebedy 
else.’ 
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‘Ah, that’s just it! You will never find it difficult to avoid 
falling in love with somebody else, and I suppose you are to be 
congratulated upon having no heart to speak of. Somebody else 

. might find it a little difficult to congratulate you, though.’ 

The girl looked him straight in the face for a moment, with a 
wondering, troubled expression upon her own. ‘You are rather 
rude and disagreeable this evening, Mr. Innes,’ saidshe. ‘Please 
don’t go on being disagreeable, because I am out on a holiday, 
and to-morrow I shall have to return to—to all sorts of hateful 
things. You might allow me to enjoy myself while I can, even 
though I haven’t any heart to speak of.’ 

‘ Are you really going away to-morrow?’ exclaimed Frank dis- 
consolately. ‘ Well, then, since it interferes with your enjoyment 
to be told that you are heartless, you sha’n’t be told so any more. 
I apologise for having been rude ; I didn’t mean to be rude. And 
—and, might I have another dance later on ?’ 

She granted him several other dances—so many, indeed, that 
Miss Rowley grew uneasy and remarked to Douglas Colborne, 
who, contrary to his habit, had not danced at all: 

‘You will have to speak seriously to that young cousin of 
yours. I warned him off at the outset, but I am afraid he hasn’t 
been preserved from playing the fool by my danger signals. 
That is his own look-out, and he can’t blame me if he burns his 
fingers ; but Lady Burcote will blame me in a pretty loud tone 
of voice if Florence takes it into her head to play the fool with 
him.’ ; 

‘I will speak seriously to him if you really think it necessary,’ 
answered Douglas, who was not in the best of spirits, and to 
whom, for the time being, the flirtations of his juniors seemed 
altogether unimportant ; ‘ but I doubt whether there is much cause 
for alarm. Frank is one of those lucky beggars who don’t take 
life seriously.’ 

‘I suppose you mean that you are one of the unlucky 
beggars who do. We may shake hands upon that, because I’m 
another, little as you might imagine it to look at me. We make 
a very great mistake; but of course we can’t help ourselves, and, 
being constituted as we are, the wisest thing that we can do is to 
push ourselves as far as possible into the background until we 
have reached middle age. By that time we shall probably have 
become pretty tough and philosophical, notwithstanding our 
seriousness. Meanwhile we might as well devote our attention 
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to the figures in the foreground, who have no pretension to 
philosophy.’ 

‘You are much too young to talk like that,’ said Douglas. 

‘Am I so very much younger than you? However, as I said 
before, we are out of the game. Anyhow, we are out of the game 
which young people play; we have given up sentimentality and 
gone in for politics, isn’t that it? Some people, you know, give up 
cricket at thirty ; a few struggle on for another ten years; but in 
the long run all are forced to retire ; after which whist and other 
consolations come to the fore. I shouldn’t regard a pitched battle 
with Lady Burcote as any sort of consolation for the sorrows of 
premature old maidenhood ; so please do what you can to make 
your cousin realise his position.’ 

‘I expect he realises it without my help,’ answered Douglas, 
smiling ; ‘but there is no reason why I shouldn’t pack him off to 
London to-morrow to resume his work. For that matter, I shall 
soon be going to London myself.’ 

‘To Carlton House Terrace ?’ asked Peggy quickly. 

‘Oh, no; that house doesn’t belong to me. I dare say my 
mother will give me a bedroom; or, if that is not convenient to 
her, I can take lodgings somewhere. As you say, I have given 
up sentimentality—it seems to me that I have given up caring 
about a lot of other things into the bargain—and it only remains 
for me to go in for politics. What a fortunate circumstance it 
is that politics really do happen to interest me!’ 

Peggy scrutinised him gravely for an instant and then 
said: ‘Yes, that is a very fortunate circumstance. Stick to 
politics; make it your chief aim to distinguish yourself as a 
debater, and—and all other things will probably be added unto 
you. You will also find, most likely, that you haven’t ceased to 
care about them. I am not in the least bit sorry for you, do you 
know?’ 

‘I am perfectly aware of that,’ returned Douglas, with a touch 
of irritability which he might have had some difficulty in aecount- 
ing for, ‘and perhaps you will admit that I haven’t implored my 
friends to compassionate me. Let it be agreed that my troubles 
are purely sentimental ones and that I am not likely to die of 
them. Frank isn’t likely to die of his either; still, to set your 
mind at rest, I’ll give him a lecture as we drive home.’ 

He was as good as his word ; and it is scarcely necessary to acd 
that. for any effect which his sensible observations produced upon 
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the young man who, for five-and-twenty minutes or so, had to 
listen to them in the obscurity of a swiftly rolling brougham, he 
might as well have economised his breath. Frank was wise 
enough and disobliging enough to accept all the excellent advice 
proffered to him in respectful silence ; Frank, not having a word 
to say for himself, abstained from saying a word. Only, after he 
had lighted his bedroom candle and was about to wish his cousin 
good-night, he asked very humbly whether there would be any 
objection to his having a dog-cart after breakfast in the morning. 

‘ Because,’ he explained, ‘Lady Florence is leaving by the 
11.45 train, and I half promised to meet her at the station and 
give her acopy of the score which I carried away with me the 
other day by mistake. I’m afraid she might think me rather rude 
if I didn’t turn up.’ 

‘Oh, take your dog-cart, and be hanged to you!’ returned 
Douglas, laughing. ‘I have pointed out to you that you are an 
utter young idiot; I can’t do more. If Lady Florence Carey 
resembles the other members of her family—and I venture to 
think that she does—your idiocy won’t cause an atom of annoy- 
ance to anybody on earth except yourself.’ 

Lady Florence, at all events, exhibited no sign of annoyance 
when she found herself confronted on the platform with her part- 
ner of the previous evening. She only said: 

‘Oh, you have come, then?—how nice of you! Thanks for 
the music; I wanted to have some souvenir of a very jolly time. 
It has been very jolly, taking it all round, hasn’t it?’ 

‘Yes,’ answered Frank rather lugubriously ; ‘ but what isn’t at 
all jolly is to think that it is all over. I wonder whether we shall 
ever meet again!’ 

‘Oh, I shouldn’t wonder if we were to meet somewhere in 
London next season,’ said the girl. ‘I can’t ask you to come and 
see us, because my mother would jump down my throat if I dared 
to invite a stranger to call; but I dare say you know some of the 
people whom we know. Here comes the train. Would you mind 
telling them to bring me a foot-warmer ?’ 

He hastily executed her commission, and, after doing so, had 
still a minute to spare, during which he looked so dolorous that 
Lady Florence suddenly burst out laughing. 

‘Don’t pull such a desperately long face!’ she exclaimed. 
‘You make me feel inclined to cry, and goodness knows that the 
end of a holiday is dismal enough without any assistance on your 
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part! What can I do to summon up a smile to your lips? 
Would you care to have a photograph of me in my costume? We 
were all photographed this morning, and I’ll send you a copy if 
you like, and if you will give me your address.’ 

This gracious promise produced the desired result. It likewise 
produced a result which Lady Florence could not have desired, 
inasmuch as it tempted a young man whom his cousin had justly 
called an idiot to cherish the most extravagant and ridiculous 
hopes. 


CHAPTER XX. 
DOUGLAS BECOMES IMPORTANT. 


Frank INNES said nothing to his cousin about that promised 
photograph. He was a good-tempered young fellow and he did 
not mind being laughed at ; still, no man is bound to offer himself 
as a mark for clumsy ridicule, and it was very evident to him that 
Douglas was, for the time being, scarcely capable of thinking or 
speaking impartially about the opposite sex. He merely men- 
tioned, therefore, that he had seen Lady Florence off and added 
that he himself would have to be off soon. There was, in truth, 
nothing to detain him at Stoke Leighton, nor could Douglas stoop 
to entreat as a personal favour that he would remain a little 
longer in that melancholy and deserted house. 

It was, however, almost impossible to remain there without 
him. His departure added a darker tinge to the sombre aspect 
which all familiar objects had already assumed in the eyes of 
their owner, and probably no single member of the British Legis- 
lature returned to his duties at the opening of the session with 
more alacrity than Mr. Colborne. He domiciled himself tempo- 
rarily in Elvaston Place, where he met with a warm welcome; 
but, notwithstanding all the thoughtful arrangements which had 
been made for his comfort, he perceived, after a day or two, that 
it would be necessary for him to seek other quarters. Kind as 
his mother was, and grateful as he felt to her for her kindness, 
she managed to make him wince almost every time that she 
spoke to him. She wanted him to do things which it was really 
impossible for him to do; she herself seemed to have been doing 
things which she ought never to have done. Of course, if she 
chose to correspond with his wife, she had a perfect right to do 
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so; but it was neither right nor reasonable to expect that he 
should journey off to Nice as a humble suppliant, while it was 
preposterous to imagine that a breach which had been none of his 
creating could be healed over, as the quarrels of children are com- 
posed, by a simple agreement on both sides to kiss and be friends. 

‘My dear mother,’ he was at length exasperated into saying, 
‘you don’t, or you won’t, understand how I am placed. It is 
Héléne who has left me, not I who have left her. She knows very 
well that she can come back to me to-morrow if she chooses ; but 
I believe she also knows that I shall not be induced to surrender 
my independence by any temptation. I can’t help it if Phyllis 
has seen fit to surrender hers ; that is her affair and her husband’s. 
As for me, I have swallowed as much humble pie as my digestion 
will stand, so I trust you won’t waste your time and wear out my 
patience by pressing a further dose upon me.’ 

Mrs. Colborne, who was a good deal in awe of her son, bowed 
her head and held her peace. At the bottom of her heart she 
was not altogether comfortable about Phyllis’s magnificent dowry ; 
only she thought that Douglas might have recognised that as 
being one amongst the many arguments which rendered it almost 
imperative upon him to grant concessions to the Countess. 

‘He is much too proud and much too obstinate,’ she said to 
her unmarried daughter. ‘One can only hope that he will come 
round in time; for the present state of things is toodreadful! I 
am sure I am no advocate for divorce, but even divorce would be 
better for him than living alone all his days, without the possi- 
bility of ever having an heir to his property. After all, what is it 
that Héléne asks of him ?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ answered Loo sorrowfully, ‘but I thought she 
asked him to give up his seat in Parliament, for one thing.’ 

‘Well, that is asking a great deal, no doubt; but the question 
is whether he doesn’t lose more than he gains by refusing her. 
Your father used often to say that the House of Commons only 
existed for the benefit of some twenty or thirty individuals and 
that ordinary men were much happier out of it than in it.’ 

The justice of the dictum ascribed to the late Mr. Colborne 
will perhaps not be disputed by the ordinary M.P., but it so 
happened that Douglas was at this time upon the point of raising 
himself above the ordinary level, which naturally made all the 
difference. His speech upon the Local Government Bill is still 
remembered, not only by reason of its ability and incisiveness, 
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but because it conveyed the first intimation to the Ministry of 
the day that they numbered amongst their supporters a young 
man who had opinions of his own, who knew how to express them 
and who might easily become more troublesome than an opponent. 
His success was wholly unpremeditated and came upon him as a 
complete surprise; but it was so great that he would not have 
been human if he had not been a little elated by it. As a 
matter of abstract theory, we all know that political celebrity does 
not imply nearly as much as that kind of celebrity which comes 
to a man who, by his own talents, courage or industry, has 
reached the highest rank in his profession; but then we must all 
allow that political celebrity, which, as a rule, is far more suddenly 
acquired, is also far more intoxicating. Douglas did not lose his 
head because he was made the subject of leading articles and 
because great men who had hitherto only recognised in him 
Peggy Rowley’s protégé, or the young fellow who had married the 
Hungarian countess, now began to approach him with eager and 
almost deferential civility; he demeaned himself modestly, re- 
membering that his reputation rested as yet upon no very solid 
basis. Still he could not but be aware that he had taken that 
first long step which mediocrity can never take—that he had, so 
to speak, learnt how to play the game—that he was out of the 
ruck, and that it only depended upon himself to retain the place 
which he had won in the van. Moreover, although he had no 
desire to play the enfant terrible, he had quite made up his mind 
that, should certain measures be introduced in the shape assigned 
to them by rumour, he would both speak and vote against his 
party. Without proclaiming his intentions, he did not conceal 
them from those in authority when they thought it worth their 
while to question him; and several magnates did think it worth 
their while to do so, as well as to warn him very kindly and 
earnestly against the danger of nipping a promising career in the 
bud by laying himself open to charges of insubordination and 
wrong-headedness. 

All this was highly exhilarating, and had the effect of ren- 
dering the troubles of his private life a good deal less onerous. 
He had, indeed, little time to brood over these; for the spare 
hours of his private life speedily became very full of engagements, 
and he was seldom or never reminded by his numerous friends 
and acquaintances that there was an empty house in Carlton 
House Terrace of which he had, a year ago, been the titular lord. 
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It was known that the Countess Radna had left the country, but 
apparently that was not considered to be a circumstance which 
required explanation ; if people thought about her at all, they 
probably thought that she would return to London after Easter, 
and in the meantime her husband was quite as useful for social 
purposes without her as with her. The indifference with which 
our private affairs are regarded by our neighbours seems quite 
astonishing until we reflect upon the indifference with which, 
after all, we are wont to regard theirs. 

There was, however, one of Douglas Colborne’s friends who 
had never been indifferent to anything that concerned him and 
was least of all likely to be indifferent in the matter of political 
achievements on his part. Peggy Rowley’s congratulations were 
so hearty and her predictions so sanguine that he had to remind 
her laughingly of the great gulf which still intervened between 
him and even a remote prospect of office. 

‘I’m an absolute impostor, you know,’ said he; ‘or, rather, 
I’m an every-day sort of honest man, who looks like ap impostor 
because he has had the audacity to kick over the traces. The 
imposture will become apparent to everybody as soon as it is dis- 
covered that my Toryism isn’t in the least affected by a humble 
desire to preserve my independence.’ 

‘Oh, you'll do,’ answered Peggy confidently. ‘I’m afraid 
you are more likely to preserve your Toryism than your honest 
independence ; but you have made it necessary for them to con- 
ciliate you, and you won’t refuse to be conciliated when the right 
moment comes. I am beginning to understand how wise you 
were to keep quiet all this time.’ 

‘But I really am honest,’ remonstrated Douglas. 

‘As if I didn’t know that! All the same, you may be Prime 
Minister of England before you die.’ 

‘Thanks; but you said I was in danger of ceasing to be 
honest and independent.’ 

‘Well, I suppose you will end by finding out that compro- 
mises are inevitable. It doesn’t do to be too stubborn and un-. 
yielding—as you would have to acknowledge if you had a 
gardener whom you had no fair excuse for dismissing and a 
garden which was a perpetual disappointment to you. Perfection 
isn’t attainable in this world, and we should never do any sort of 
good in it unless we resigned ourselves to making the best of its 
imperfections. Just at present you are in the temper to ask a 
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great deal too much, and a great deal more than you will get ; 
but experience will educate you.’ 

‘I know what you mean, and I venture to differ from you. 
Compromise may be the essence of a successful policy; I don’t 
say that it isn’t, and I don’t particularly care whether I get the 
chance of starting a policy of my own or not. But I am quite 
sure that, as between husband and wife, there are only two 
possible policies—dictation or surrender.’ 

‘I shouldn’t have thought so,’ returned Peggy, with a shrug 
of her shoulders ; ‘ but it is true that I have never been anybody’s 
wife. I don’t see why—supposing that you have patience enough 
—you shouldn’t establish your domestic dictatorship eventually, 
and I am glad you admit that the country isn’t altogether pre- 
pared to have a dictator sprung upon it from one moment to 
another. You will learn to put up with a Unionist Government 
just as I have learned to put up with the cussedness of Peter 
Chervil. It isn’t exactly what one would like, but one might go 
farther and fare worse.’ 

It was at Mrs. Colborne’s house in Elvaston Place that the 
above conversation was held. Mrs. Colborne, who had been over- 
joyed by her son’s parliamentary triumph (and who, indeed, had 
written to the Countess Radna to give her full particulars respect- 
ing it), had begun to entertain in an unostentatious way, and her 
afternoon receptions were much more numerously attended now 
that she had a tame celebrity upon the premises whom she could 
offer as a bait to attract visitors. On this afternoon her drawing- 
room was filled to overflowing with people of whom the majority 
were dying to be introduced to Douglas, so that he was compelled 
to break off a dialogue in which he did not feel that the last word 
had yet been spoken. 

Miss Rowley, on the other hand, had said all that she had any 
intention of saying for the present, and she now bethought her- 
self that it might be desirable to address a few observations to 
another young friend of hers, whom she espied on the opposite 
side of the room. Frank Innes responded to her signal with 
prompt alacrity. 

‘I’m so awfully glad to see you,’ said he, after he had shaken 
hands with her; ‘ you’re the very person whom I wanted to meet.’ 

‘Les beaux esprits se rencontrent; it so happens that I was 
rather anxious to meet you. The fact of the matter is that I have 
a crow to pluck with you. However, we’ll come to that later on. 
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Why were you so eager to meet me, I wonder? In order to pro- 
pound some well-laid scheme for bringing Douglas Colborne and 
his wife into harmony once more?’ 

‘ Douglas and his wife ?’ repeated Frank vaguely—for, indeed, 
his attention was otherwise engaged at the moment. ‘ Well, I 
had the cheek, some time ago, to think that a common friend 
might manage to reconcile them ; but you rather put me off by 
snubbing me so mercilessly the moment that I broached the sub- 
ject. I shouldn't wonder if you were right, you know; he is going 
to be a great man, and I suppose he can dispense with her as 
easily as she can dispense with him. We shall know more about 
it when the warm weather comes and when she has to leave Nice; 
don’t you think so?’ 

‘Perhaps we shall; at all events, your desire to foregather 
with me was as little due to his claims upon your affectionate 
interest as to mine, it seems. Now, then, what is it that 
you want of me? Ont with it, or somebody will come and 
interrupt us before you have had time to make your modest 
petition.’ 

‘I believe you know what it is without being told,’ returned 
Frank, laughing a little shamefacedly ; ‘it really is a modest peti- 
tion enough when all’s said.’ 

‘I can understand your being of that opinion, though I don’t 
entirely share it. Of course, what you want is to be introduced 
to the Burcotes, and your idea is that I shall incur no responsi- 
bility whatever by obliging you in so trifling a matter. But 
suppose I were self-indulgent enough to allow myself the luxury 
of a conscience. Suppose my conscience forbade me to encourage 
a flirtation which, in the nature of things, could never be any- 
thing more than a flirtation, which could inflict no permanent 
injury upon you, but which might (for all sorts of queer things 
are always occurring) inflict a permanent injury upon poor little 
Florence Carey. And suppose the crow which I told you that I 
had to pluck with you was connected with a certain correspondence 


- respecting a photograph which has been more or less submitted . 


to my inspection—what then, young man ?’ 

‘Oh, she showed you my letters, then ?’ 

€ She didn’t show them to me, because I have an old-fashioned 
prejudice against reading letters which were not written with a 
view to their being read by me; but such are the girl’s innocence 
and simplicity that I might have read them if I had liked. Now 
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do you understand why neither you nor I ought to take advantage 
of qualities which we ourselves can’t boast of ?’ 

‘I don’t think I do quite,’ answered Frank, after a pause; 
‘I’m sure I am as innocent and simple as anybody. Did she ask 
you to introduce me to her people?’ 

‘What a shabby question to put! I'll answer it, though; 
hecause, if I didn’t answer it, you would at once jump to a correct 
conclusion. She did make the same request of me that you were 
upon the point of making when I anticipated you; she is aware 
that you are smitten with her—I imagine that you must have 
made that fact plain to the meanest capacity—and nothing is 
more probable than that, if you are allowed to meet, she will 
conceive an admiration for you which, as far as I know, you don’t 
in the least deserve. I hope I express myself in sufficiently clear 
language. Well, I don’t see why I should serve her such an ill 
turn. You may say that she is bound to have flirtations and 
that she might as well flirt with you as with somebody else. Very 
likely ; but that troublesome conscience of mine won’t listen to 
casuistry. Even as it is, I can’t acquit myself of all blame in the 
matter of that stupid little operetta, though I didn’t forget to 
give you fair warning. I am sorry to appear disobliging, but I 
am afraid you will have to look about for some other friend of 
Lady Burcote’s.’ 

‘Look here, Miss Rowley,’ said Frank seriously, ‘ you’re hardly 
as fair to me as you might be. I shouldn’t wonder at your 
refusing to introduce me to Lord and Lady Burcote if it were 
true that my only object was to amuse myself by a flirtation 
which might last for a few weeks. I don’t exactly know where 
the amusement would come in; but that’s neither here nor there; 
the truth is—I don’t mind telling you so, because plain dealing 
on one side deserves to be met with plain dealing on the other— 
the truth is that Lady Florence is just the very last person in the 
world with whom it could be possible for me to flirt.’ 

‘The very last? Good gracious me! you don’t mean to say 
that you entertain the insane hope of ever marrying her, do you?’ 

‘It would be inzane if there were no hope of her ever caring 
for me, I admit ; but you yourself seemed to think just now that 
that wasn’t so utterly out of the question. And supposing that 
she could and did care for me——’ 

‘I decline to suppose anything so preposterous. You have 
made out a much worse case than I expected. A flirtation would 
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have been inadmissible, but the bare thought of serious in- 
tentions makes my blood run cold! Go away; I wash my hands 
of you.’ 

Frank did not go away. He remained to unfold his case in 
fuller detail to a somewhat impatient hearer ; he explained that, 
small as his present income was, it might possibly—not to say 
probably—be multiplied by ten before many years were past. He 
mentioned the imposing sums which were being paid every day 
to public singers who could scarcely be called his superiors; and 
he wound up by remarking that, whether he succeeded or failed, 
he was at least entitled to such sympathy as a lover who is 
thoroughly in earnest may crave at the hands of his friends. But 
Peggy would have nothing to do with him. 

‘ As far as sympathy goes,’ she declared, ‘I make you welcome 
to mine. I sympathise, and, what is more, I condole with you. 
But if you imagine that Lady Burcote is going to let her daughter 
marry a public singer, you little know her; and if you imagine 
that I am going to stir up a hornet’s nest about my ears by 
helping you to know her better, you little know me.’ 

‘ All right,’ returned Frank; ‘ I'll get somebody else to intro- 
duce me to her, then. By hook or by crook, I mean to obtain 
the introduction, I can tell you that much.’ 


Miss Rowley rose from the chair upon which she had been 
sitting and made for the door. ‘I see that it is useless to talk 
to you. Farewell! Try to come to your senses, if you can, 
without having been shaken or kicked into them.’ 


(Zo be continued.) 





